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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE PRIORITY OF INNER EXPERIENCE. 


N the following pages I wish to say something about a meta- 
physical theory frequently introduced into works on psy- 
chology. The discussion of ordinary questions in psychology 
is carried on without reference to metaphysical theories ; and 
the standpoints of the two sciences are kept fairly distinct. 
When, however, an attempt is made to show the metaphysical 
significance of psychological theories, the two standpoints are 
liable to be confused. From this confusion, I believe, we have 
that doctrine which Wundt calls “the priority of inner ex- 
perience.” 

That inner experience is in some sense prior to outer experi- 
ence; that it is somehow an immediately given original datum 
from which outer experience is derived or inferred,— is a 
thought frequently encountered in popular idealistic philoso- 
phy. At first glance we should say that, whereas nothing is 
more certain than that we have ideas, it is less certain whether 
there are real things corresponding to those ideas. “That we 
have cogitations of some sort is the zaconcussum in a world 
most of whose other facts have tottered in the breath of philo- 
sophic doubt.’’! In other words, mind is something whose 
existence we cannot doubt, whatever we may think of the 
existence of matter. Inner experience, as Wundt says, is 
prior to outer experience. 

I think it can be shown that any consistent use of the terms 
“inner” and “outer” experience, or their equivalents, forbids 


1 Psychology, William James, I, 185. 
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us to grant to the inner any priority or immediateness over the 
outer experience ; and that any doctrine of the priority of 
inner experience results from an ambiguous use of the term 
“experience or its equivalents, “mind” and “consciousness.” 

To begin with, it is certain that both in ordinary life and in 
scientific terminology we do make a distinction between mind 
and matter. The chair on which I sit is always described as 
matter. The thought about the chair, the sensations through 
which I perceive the chair, the emotions which I have about 
the chair—these we call mind. The worlds of mind and 
matter form two parallel series; and though mind affects 
matter as, for instance, when I obey an impulse to move the 
chair, yet the existence of matter is in no way dependent upon 
its cognition in any mind. We say simply that the mind 
knows the existence and the states of matter — which indicates 
certain relations between the facts of the two series without 
attempting to explain how that relation is brought about. Our 
ordinary language, it is true, does not always make a sharp 
division between the properties of mind and matter. The 
naive, unreflective person believes that sounds, colors, and 


_ smells exist in matter as such independently of their cog- 


nition by a mind. One who has received a scientific training 
will believe that, in such cases, only vibrations of material par- 
ticles take place, which vibrations are perceived by the mind 
as sounds, colors, and smells; though even scientists are not 
entirely in agreement as to the properties of matter. So much, 
however, is certain: that natural science as well as ordinary 
language finds in matter something whose existence is inde- 
pendent of its cognition by a mind. 

These minds, again, are held to constitute the “subjective” 
world while the world of matter is called the “objective” world. 
So deeply rooted in our thought is the notion of the independ- 
ence of the objective material world that we even apply the 
term “objective” to things that have no existence in that world 
and speak of the “objectively right” and the “objectively beauti- 
ful” without regard to emotions aroused by them in any mind. 

On the side of mind we also distinguish inner and outer 
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experience. ‘“ Mind” and “experience” are synonymous and 
co-extensive ; but we distinguish those experiences to which 
there are parallel facts in the material world from those which 
are not paralleled and call the former “outer’”’ and the latter 
“inner” experience. Inner experience means therefore experi- 
ences of occurrences within the mind and outer experience 
experience of occurrences outside of the mind; and mind 
and matter are respectively the objects of inner and outer 
experience. In other words, they constitute respectively the 
inner and outer world. 

In addition to the words “ experience” and “mind” we have 
the word “consciousness.” The abstract form of this word 
might lead us to suppose that it applies only to what James 
calls “ consciousness iiberhaupt,” to the “ consciousness” which 
the phenomenalist takes to be the ultimate being of things, to 
“Mind” with a capital “M”’; but a little reflection shows that 
it is also used as a synonym of “mind,” meaning an individual 
mind. We do not indeed often speak of two consciousnesses. 
Obviously the difficulty of pronouncing such a word would be 
against its use where there is a shorter synonym. We do, 
however, speak of your consciousness and my consciousness 
and of losing and regaining consciousness ; and thereby we use 
the term to indicate the individual mind. We also draw a clear 
distinction between unconscious matter and conscious mind. 

So much, then, for the distinction between mind and matter 
and the use of the words “mind,” “consciousness,” and 
“experience” in describing this distinction. We come, then, 
to a use of the words “mind”’ and “consciousness,” which seeks 
to cancel this distinction as a distinction between ultimately 
different kinds of being. The chair, we are told, has no known 
existence independent of our idea of the chair: if there were 
any chair independent of our ideas of it, we should be unable 
to know anything about it. What we mean when we use the 
word “chair” is simply a complex of sensations and perceptions 
appearing in certain relations with other complexes of the 
same sort. We distinguish, indeed, between our emotions and 
dreams about the chair and the real chair ; but this is only a 
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distinction between the various complexes formed by the ele- 
ments that make up the idea chair. It is a distinction between 
things all of which are in consciousness. Everything that is, 
is composed ultimately of elements of consciousness. Even 
the notion of anything existing outside of, or in addition to, 
consciousness, is a concept that can be analyzed into simple 
consciousness-elements. This is the view known as the ideal- 
istic or phenomenalistic view. 

Before attempting to discover the difference between this 
use of “mind” or “consciousness” and the former use of 
those words, we must notice one thing. The phenomenalist 
does not attempt to cancel the ultimateness of the distinction 
between mind and matter by throwing away one of the terms 
to be distinguished. He does not say, for instance, that only 
the subjective is real, but the objective unreal ; he does not 
deny the existence of things and acknowledge the existence 
only of “appearances’’; he does not find the world to be, to use 
Kant’s expression, “einen blossen Schein,’”’ a mere appearance 
of something that does not exist. He would not say that only 
the sensation or the idea of the chair exists ; but no chair. 
The sensation of the chair is also the real chair upon which he 


' sits. The sensational dinner is the real dinner that he eats 


and enjoys. The phenomenalist himself does not call his view 
that of “pure subjectivism.” The view gets that name from 
its opponents. 

We have here the words, “ mind,”’ “ consciousness,”’ “ experi- 
ence,” used from two distinct points of view. The first point 
of view, which distinguishes between minds and totally different 
things called matter, is thus avowed by James as the standpoint 
of psychology : “Psychology is a natural science. That is, 
the mind which the psychologist studies is the mind of distinct 
individuals inhabiting definite portions of a real space and 
a real time. With any other sort of mind, absolute intelli- 
gence, Mind unattached to any particular body, or Mind not 
subject to the course of time, the psychologist as such has 
nothing to do. ... Mind, in his mouth, is a class name for 
minds. ... To the psychologist the minds he studies are 
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objects in a world of objects. Even when he introspectively 
analyzes his own mind, and tells us what he finds there, he 
talks about it in an objective way. The dualism of subject and 
object and their preéstablished harmony is what the psycholo- 
gist as such must assume whatever ulterior monistic philosophy 
he may, as an individual who has the right also to be a meta- 
physician, have in reserve.”! This may be fairly called the 
acknowledged standpoint of most psychologists. They begin, 
at least, from the parallelism of mind and matter. In so far as 
they are psychologists, “mind” always refers to a series parallel 
to another series called matter. Not until they reach the end 
of their investigations do they attempt to reduce their results 
to a monistic basis. 

From the phenomenalistic standpoint “mind” or “con- 
sciousness’ has a quite different meaning. The physicist, the 
psychologist, and the metaphysician all agree in admitting the 
existence of certain elementary facts upon which every science 
must ultimately be based. The physicist is not less emphatic 
than the psychologist in asserting that his science is ultimately 
a generalization of phenomena; and the metaphysician likewise 
restricts his analysis to phenomena. The dualistic standpoint 
of natural science is only a halting place taken for convenience 
in the analysis of phenomena. The ultimate question for the 
phenomenalist is, What do I mean when I make such and such 
a statement ; for instance, when I say, This is a real chair? 
And the answer that he expects, the only answer that he con- 
siders admissible, is that such and such elementary and ulti- 
mate data appear in such and such complexes. It is these 
ultimate data of experience or phenomena to which the ideal- 
istic or phenomenalistic view applies the terms “ consciousness” 
and “mind.’’ The phenomenalist says that, when we analyze 
the chair into its ultimate constituents, we find it to consist of 
elements of experience or consciousness which, associated in a 
certain way, make up the real chair. An individual mind he 
finds to be composed of elements of the same sort —some of 
them the same elements— associated in another way. He 


1 Psychology, William James, |, 183 ff. 
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does not take an individual mind as such to be an ultimate 
datum. On the contrary, the “individuality ’’’ is itself capable 
of being analyzed into elements of consciousness; and some 
will even contend that elements occasionally appear unassoci- 
ated with that complex which identifies them with the indi- 
vidual mind. “Consciousness,” “mind,” “experience,” mean 
therefore, from this standpoint, elementary facts abstracted 
from their association with other elements ; from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, they denote certain complexes of these 
elements in distinction from certain other complexes. They 
denote, in the one case, unassociated elements ; in the other, 


associations of elements. 


With this analysis of the terms, we come to the doctrine of 
the priority of inner experience as set forth by Wundt. “At 
the close of her empirical investigations psychology stands 
before the question: What conditions must be assumed as 
original in order that this spiritual development can be made 
conceivable?” He deals first with the answer given by mon- 
istic materialism, which, because of the greater regularity of 
objects of the outer world, views only matter as real and mental 


_ phenomena merely as properties of matter; and he rejects this 


solution of the question because, he says, “the greater regu- 
larity of the objects of the outer world is itself a result of psy- 
chological processes, which cannot give to those objects a 
greater certainty than to the inner experience in which those 
ideas must first be developed.” ... ‘Materialism fails to 
recognize that inner experience is prior to all outer experience, 
that objects of the external world are ideas which have been 
developed in us according to psychological laws, and that, above 
all, the concept ‘matter’ is an entirely hypothetical concept, 
under which we bring the phenomena of the external world in 
order to enable us to understand the changing play of events.” ? 

In the next chapter we have these passages: “The theo- 
retical consideration of inner occurrences can proceed from a 
double standpoint : first, the exclusively psychological, which 


1 Translated from Axferiment. Psychologie, 3. Auflage, IT, p. 531- 
2 P. 533- 
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considers the facts of consciousness without regard to the con- 
comitant physical occurrences, and, secondly, the psychophys- 
ical, the object of which is to give an account of the relation 
of the facts of consciousness to the concomitant physical pro- 
cesses given in outer experience. . . . From epistemological 
considerations we must remember, first of all, — what meta- 
physical hypotheses about the nature of the soul usually leave 
out of consideration, —that only inner experience possesses 
for us immediate reality, while the objects of outer experience, 
just because they must pass over into inner experience to be 
objects of our thought, are given to us only mediately.” He 
takes up first the psychological standpoint, from which we are 
to find the “immediately given simplest facts of inner experi- 
ence’’: then the psychophysical standpoint, from which we are 
so to extend the physical idea of substance that it at the same 
time covers “the expressions of psychical life given by those 
substance-complexes.”’! “Here,” he adds, “the unavoidable 
necessity of making the relation of physical and psychical par- 
allel to that of outer and inner experience shows the transitory 
character of our hypothetical conceptions and the want of any 
meaning for the real being of things. The contrast of outer 
and inner itself has its origin in the earliest mythological ideas 
where perhaps one calls his heart his soul, because it is inside 
the body ; and in that contrast the psychical is still encumbered 
with the physical idea. As soon, however, as we put in its 
place the contrast of mediate and immediate experience, the 
latter stands unavoidably alone, the objects change into ideas, 
and we find ourselves outside of the circle of thought which the 
psychophysical standpoint demands. The field of the latter is 
therefore visibly limited. It cannot undertake to approach the 
problem of being: its task is limited to extending the hypo- 
thetical ideas which natural science has begun to develop.” ? 
Psychology, then, is a generalization of inner experience. 
Inner experience is immediately given experience and as such 
its reality is more certain than that of the objects of the outer 
experience, our ideas of which can also be shown to have been 
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developed out of inner experience according to psychological 
laws. Reduced to ordinary language, then, the priority of inner 
experience means that we are immediately conscious of the 
existence and reality of mind, but only mediately conscious, and 
therefore not so certain, of the reality of matter. The whole 

question, therefore, hinges on the identity of inner with im- 
iT mediately given experience, and what we mean by immediate 
| experience. 


Immediate experience may mean either of two things. In 
the first place it may refer to the fact that we are dependent, 
for our knowledge of the material world, upon nerve-currents 
transmitted from the peripheral nerve-endings to the brain, 
whereas we are immediately conscious of our mental states. 


The outer world is thus the object of mediate experience 
because only knowable éy means of such nerve-currents. | 
In the second place, it may refer to the distinction between 


actually present phenomena and the possibility of the occur- 
rence of others. In our knowledge of the outer world we 
include not merely present sensations but the possibility of 
others. The real chair is not merely the chair when I see it, 
but also when I do not see it—a chair which, under given 
‘conditions, I could see. The present sensation is immediately 
given, and the sensations possible of occurrence are mediately 
given, because their possibility is known only dy means of those 
actually occurring. 

Of these two ways of distinguishing immediate and mediate 
experience, it is obvious that Wundt must refer to the latter. 
In the former sense of immediate experience, the priority of 
inner experience could have no meaning. That we know the 
| outer world by means of transmitted nerve-currents, is true only 
4 from the dualistic standpoint of psychology. Only one who 
| : assumes the two worlds to be simultaneously before him, can 
| 


make such an assertion; and, from this standpoint, the priority 
or greater certainty of the inner world is true only for the 
subject —not for the psychologist, who assumes both worlds. 
|| | The priority of inner experience has from this standpoint, to use 
Wundt’s expression, “no meaning for the real being of things.” 


| 
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His distinction of immediate and mediate takes us to the 
phenomenalistic standpoint. From this standpoint we have 
the distinction between phenomena actually occurring and 
those of whose occurrence we assert the possibility. When 
properly analyzed, however, this is not a distinction between 
inner and outer experience. We have no right to apply to 
those immediately given data which constitute, for the phe- 
nomenalist, the ultimate being of things, the name of “inner” 
experience. A given phenomenon is, when considered by itself, 
an element of neither outer nor inner experience. As a phe- 
nomenon, it is not even a sensation. Associated with those 
elements that make up the “self’’ or “ self-consciousness,” we 
call it a sensation; associated with those that make up the 
material world, it becomes part of that world. This is what we 
mean when we say with Berkeley that the chair which we see 
and touch zs the real chair. The same element of “ conscious- 
ness’ may be both a mental and a material phenomenon. That 
yellow patch, for instance, is by itself neither a chair nor a 
sensation. As a thing that obeys the laws of the natural 
world, it is the real material chair: as a thing that can be 
remembered and reproduced in imagination it is a sensation 
and a mental element. 

This identification of inner with immediate experience goes 
back to the double meaning of the words “mind,” “ conscious- 
ness,” “experience.” ‘ Mind” or “consciousness” may, as I 
have shown, refer either to a certain complex or to unassociated 
elementary phenomena. In the former sense it may be called 
“inner” experience in distinction from certain other complexes 
called “outer” experience, but it may not be called “immediate” 
experience in any sense which gives it a prior claim to reality. 
In the latter sense, it is immediately given but not inner experi- 
ence. When Wundt asserts the priority of inner experience, 
he confuses the two meanings of experience or its equivalent, 
consciousness. 

This doctrine, however, is not peculiar to Wundt. We find 
the following passages in Ziehen : 

“How do we come by this separation of the empirical data 
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into two series, the material and the psychical? With which 
series are we directly and primarily furnished? Let us test 
the matter upon ourselves. We see a tree, for example. Ap- 
parently in this case both series of data are already present, the 
seeing and the tree. But is this an exact statement of the 
facts of the case? By no means. That which is empirically 
furnished us is simply and alone our visual sensation, tree, 7.c., 
merely a psychical process. We only employ this sensation in 
a very remarkable way by constructing an idea of the odject tree 
as the cause of our sewsation tree. The same is true of all ob- 
jects of the external world. In every case we have only the psy- 
chical series of sensations and their ideas. We only adopt a 
universal hypothesis, when we assume that a material series ex- 
ists in a casual [causal?] relation to the psychical series. Epis- 
temology and metaphysics, in so far as there is such a science, 
must decide as to the justice of this hypothesis. The propo- 
sition itself, that the material and psychical series of phenomena 
are not equally direct and primary as factors in cognition, con- 
tains all that is of importance to us here. We are only directly 
and empirically furnished with the psychical series of phe- 
nomena; the other series is simply inferred. The material 
series may be regarded as an idea that we have abstracted from 
our sensations and their ideas. ... Strictly speaking, we arrive 
at the inference of a material series of phenomena as follows : 
We have numerous sensations and by means of these we 
acquire ideas; we then assume external objects as the causes 
of these sensations and ideas. . . . Thus the psychophysical 
dualism or parallelism proves finally to be only a semblance.” ! 
These passages illustrate very clearly the kind of reasoning 
involved in maintaining the priority of inner experience. In 
the case of seeing a tree it is quite right to say that only one 
| thing is present and not two; but, strictly speaking, that one 
thing is no more a seeing than a ¢ree. What it is, is determined 
i! by the complex of which it forms a part. 
, Furthermore, I may quote a passage from H6ffding to the 
} same effect as the former ones. “ Materialism has never 


: 1 /ntroduction to Physiological Psychology, translation 1892, Pp: 275- 
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observed that, even if all its assertions are admitted to be just, 
it yet always overlooks something which gives rise to a new, 
and for it a terrible problem; namely the circumstance, that 
movement in space is known to us only as an object of our 
consciousness. For the theory of knowledge, such notions as 
consciousness, idea, and intuition lie deeper than the notions of 
matter and movement.”! The epistemologist, it is true, would 
hold that movement in space is known to us only as an object 
of our consciousness : but by “consciousness”’ he would not 
mean the consciousness opposed to matter but those empirical 
elements into which both consciousness and matter must be 


resolved. 


In these passages the identity of “immediate” with “inner” 
experience is asserted as an almost self-evident fact ; and cer- 
tainly most persons would assent to the proposition that we 
know our inner states more surely than we know the outer world. 
The very terms “inner” and “ outer’’ seem to imply the pri- 
ority of inner experience. How do we acquire this belief ? 

I think we shall find it to have originated in some such way 
as the following: Our inner world seems to consist entirely of 
terms that are present in consciousness at the time when we 
believe them really to exist, whereas the objects in our external 
world, though conceived to have a continuous existence, when 
neither perceived nor thought of, are present only at intervals 
in consciousness. Thus, a real chair which has been in my 
room several hours, when resolved into elements of conscious- 
ness, may be found to consist of only occasional perceptions ; 
but a real pain which has lasted several hours must, to be real, 
have been continuously present in consciousness during that 
time. In this way the inner world seems to consist only of 
actual phenomena, while the outer world consists of these phe- 
nomena plus other terms which are merely possibilities of the 
existence of phenomena. These terms are inferred in order to 
complete the concept of a real object in space and time: and 
thus the inner world seems to be the more immediately given. 


1 Outlines of Psychology, London, 1891, p. 61. 
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The phenomenalistic standpoint, however, would hardly agree 
to this analysis. The phenomenalist, if he is thorough-going, 
must exclude the complex notion of a temporal order from the 
number of his ultimate elements. His analysis proceeds always 
from ¢#zs pulse of consciousness and asks only, What is present 
in consciousness when such and such a statement is made? 
Even the act of memory he analyzes thus: “ When I am think- 
ing of another man as calling to mind something of his past 
experience, I bring before my mind two pictures, one repre- 
senting his original percept, and one his present memory-image. 
Holding these before me together, I recognize them as related 
but distinct. I use the word ‘same’ to denote their relation. 
But the person who is exercising his memory does not have 
before his mind two objects, an original and a copy, with an 
observed relation between them. He has not the original or it 
would not be an act of memory.’’! In other words, for the 
phenomenalist only ¢/7s experience is immediately given. All 
others are, in some way, “ mediately” given. 

And when we examine the way in which past terms of the 
inner world are connected with the present, we find that we do 
not rely exclusively upon memory-associations. Diaries and 
books of accounts, and in fact the whole external order, help to 
suggest and confirm forgotten details of inner experience. If I 
find it recorded in my diary that I visited such and such a 
cathedral or saw such and such a picture, I must place the 
experience of the same to the account of inner experience even 
though I do not now directly remember it. If I find the streets 
wet in the morning I know it has rained. In each case I make 
an inference from effect to cause; and the method of connect- 
ing past with present facts or of “mediating” the past facts is 
the same for both outer and inner experience. 

Moreover, even if the temporal order were admitted, this 
seeming difference between inner and outer experience would 
be found still not to exist. We add, let us say, to the sensa- 
tion-chair numerous possibilities of other sensations in order to 
complete our concept of a real chair in space and time. To the 


1G. S. Fullerton, Sameness and /dentity (Univ. of Pa. Publications), p. 12. 
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sensation of one occurrence we add the possibility of sensations 
of others to complete the causal series. Is our inner world, 
then, an orderly world without such additions? The psycholo- 
gists who undertake the construction or explanation of this 
world, are obliged either to content themselves with a broken 
and interrupted series of inner events or to assume some terms 
which are not actually phenomena. The conception of an 
“unconscious consciousness”’ has been greatly criticised. If 
“unconscious” is the exact negative of “consciousness,” the 
criticism is certainly just ; but if, by ‘“‘unconscious conscious- 
ness,’ we mean states of consciousness not actually phenomena 
for us, or “unphenomenal consciousness,” then the concept 
cannot at least be said to be self-contradictory. We must 
remember that phenomena, or “states of consciousness” as 
such, cannot be said to be either consciousness (mind) or 
matter. This unphenomenal consciousness, as the possibility 
of inner experience which is not now a phenomenon, occupies 
the same relation to the inner events actually forthcoming as 
that of the possibilities of sensation to the sensational chair ; 
and the inner experience thus becomes exactly parallel to outer 
experience. 

The priority of inner experience has its origin, therefore, in 
a false analysis of phenomena and in the ambiguous meaning 
of the words “mind,” “consciousness,” and “experience.” 
When we study the development of idealistic thought, we find 
that the ambiguity is one of long standing. Berkeley was cer- 
tainly unaware of any ambiguity in his use of the word “ mind.” 
But there is no reason now why the ambiguous use of these 
terms should be sustained. Why should the phenomenalist 
name his ultimate elements “consciousness’’? Why should 
they not be called “matter”? Analysis shows quite as much 
reason for the use of the one term as for the other. That 
yellow patch, for instance, as an element of one complex, is a 
chair; as an element of another, it is a sensation. As a mere 
phenomenon, it is not less related to the real chair than to the 
sensation: it is not more inner than outer experience: it is 
matter as much as it is mind. 
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The difficulty of marking this distinction is a difficulty of 
language itself. Every word indicates the existence of some- 
tu.ng to which there is an opposite. Thus mind suggests 
matter, consciousness unconsciousness, experience things not 
experienced. I have used here the word “phenomena” to 
describe those ultimate elementary facts. This word has the 
advantage of abstracting from the personal element implied by 
“consciousness” and of having the same stem as the adjective 
used to describe the phenomenalistic standpoint: yet even this 
word is apt to suggest some corresponding noumena or Dinge 
an sich. But, whatever the difficulties of language, it is evident 
that there is here a distinction that should be noted and ren- 
dered permanent. An investigator who fails to find terms in 
which to express his results, contributes nothing of value to 
science ; and metaphysics will fail to advance so long as the 
results of its analysis are expressed in ambiguous terms. 


WARNER FITe. 
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FICHTE’S CONCEPTION OF GOD. 


HE earliest expression of Fichte’s views on the nature 
of God is to be found in his Aphorisms on Religion and 
Desire, written in 1790. Here the world is regarded as the 
realized thought-system of God, and all changes in finite beings 
as predetermined by God. But this view failed to satisfy him. 
The heart, he asserted, craves a God who will answer prayer ; 
and here head and heart contradict one another. Man _ has 
a speculative impulse to solve this contradiction, but he, a mere 
link in the chain, cannot settle the question, and so the matter 
stands at this period. 

In the midst of this conflict between heart and reason Fichte 
commenced the study of the Kantian philosophy, and we know 
from his letters written at this period with what enthusiasm 
he embraced Kant’s doctrine. It set for him the proper limits 
of the knowledge of the understanding. No one, he said, had 
refuted his determinism, but it had failed to satisfy his heart, 
and the Kantian criticism seemed to him to leave a place for 
the heart’s demands in the determination of the nature of God. 
His Critique of All Revelation, written in 1791, two years 
earlier than Kant’s corresponding work, although wholly 
Fichte’s own in method and style, is a further development of 
Kant’s practical philosophy.! In this work Fichte seems still 
to regard God as a being-in-himself, apart from the world, who 
may reveal himself by interposing from without at particular 
times in the world’s history. But this revelation must be 
wholly in accordance with man’s moral nature. It is only pos- 
sible, as a fact in the sense-world, when a man or Humanity 
has sunk so low that the moral laws given by pure reason have 
entirely lost their influence. Under conditions such as these a 
fact in the world of sense, the causality of which is attributed 
to a supersensible Being, may give sanction to the moral Law 


1 See Fichte’s Werke, V. Vorrede des Herausgebers, von J. H. Fichte. 
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and force men to obedience of it. In other words, God may 
reveal himself immediately through the world of sense and 
demand obedience. The criterion of a revelation is the corre- 
spondence of its principles with the moral law given by practical 
reason. 

In this work Fichte gave very clearly the moral proof for the 
existence of God as moral Being. For him God could only be 
objectively thought as the moral Law-giver, and all revelation 
could only be moral. For Fichte a real revelation was pos- 
sible! We may take the Critique of All Revelation as closing 
the Kantian period of Fichte’s thinking on the philosophy 
of religion. 

In the earlier period God was regarded as wholly transcen- 
dent. From the time that the Il7tssenschaftslehre was written, 
God is regarded as immanent in the world. The object of the 
Wissenschaftslehre seems to be to deduce the individual Ego 
from the absolute Ego. The absolute Ego is established as 
unconditioned ground of the individual Ego and Non-Ego. 
This absolute Ego is defined as an “ Ego in whose self-deter- 
mination all the Non-Ego is determined.” The idea of this is 
the idea of God; the effort to attain this idea is faith in God.? 

Inasmuch as intelligence has here no empirical perception of 
the object, we can never get beyond this immediately certain 
faith. What from the theoretical point of view is pure or 
Absolute Ego, from the practical point of view is God. The 
Wissenschaftslehre is not a doctrine of subjective idealism 
which deduces the world from the individual or finite Ego. 
The ground of both, by whose self-determination both arise, is 
the absolute Ego. Just as Spinoza regarded the unity of exten- 
sion and thought as a substance underlying both, so Fichte 
regards the unity of the finite Egos and the non-Ego as a 
unity underlying and supporting the finite conscious Egos, 
an absolute Ego. The doctrine is objective idealism. The 


1 Werke, V.  Vorrede des Herausgebers, von J. UH. Fichte. 

2 Fichte to Jacobi, August 30, 1795, and Review of Schulze, 1794. See Dr. 
Wm. Smith’s A/emoir, pp. 60, 62. 
8 [bid., 1795. 
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Wissenschaftslehre, taken in connection with Fichte’s letter 
to Jacobi (1795) and his review of Schultz’s Aenestdemus in 
the Literatur-Zeitung for 1794, clearly teaches that the abso- 
lute Ego, or God, is objective, z.¢., has existence beyond the 
finite Egos of which he is the underlying principle. 

Some of the historians of philosophy, notably Pfleiderer,! 
have represented Fichte’s view at this period as subjective 
idealism. This is due, I think, to a misapprehension of 
Fichte’s method. In the lWssenschaftslehre he is concerned 
only with the deduction of theoretical and practical knowledge 
from the nature of the Ego. It is the material world that is 
denied. As Fichte himself expressed it later, his philosophy is 
acosmistic. Subjective idealism it certainly is not. The abso- 
lute or pure Ego is assumed as starting-point, and the deduc- 
tion of our world of knowledge therefrom is proceeded with. 
For his purpose it did not seem to Fichte in any way necessary 
that he should further define the pure Ego. His letter to 
Jacobi shows conclusively enough that the pure or absolute 
Ego of the Wissenschaftslehre was identical with God. Nor 
did his views afterwards suffer any material change, as the 
progress of this exposition will show. His later statements 
are only developments of his earlier view from somewhat dif- 
ferent standpoints. 

In the above-mentioned works God is looked at from the 
theoretical side. In those writings dealing with the philosophy 
of religion, which followed the publication of the Wéssen- 
schaftslehre, God is regarded almost entirely from the stand- 
point of morals. The first of these is entitled On the Ground 
of our Faith in a Divine Government of the World. This isa 
brief statement prefixed to an article by Forberg Ox the Defi- 
nition of the Idea of Religion, in the Philosophical Journal 
(1798), edited by Fichte and Niethammer. Forberg in this 
article identified religion and morality. Fichte agreed with 
him so far as he went, but found it necessary to explain his own 
views, because Forberg stopped short and failed to draw out 
the implications of his position. Philosophy, our author urged, 


1 Philosophy of Religion, vol. 1, p. 279. 
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produces no facts, it only explains them. The philosopher pre- 
supposes the fact of faith in God, and “deduces this fact from 
the necessary procedure of every reasoning being.’’! Faith is 
not arbitrarily assumed, but is necessary. Two standpoints 
are possible, namely, the transcendental and that which is 
occupied by common consciousness and natural science alike. 
From the latter standpoint the sense-world is viewed as an 
absolutely self-existent whole, and every event in it proceeds 
according to its own immanent laws. To argue from the exist- 
ence of this sense-world to an Intelligence who is the author of 
it, is to cheat us with empty words. All the determinations of 
this intelligence are conceptions, and how can these either 
create matter ex nthi/o or modify an eternal matter? From 
the transcendental point of view, there is no self-existent 
world, and what we see is only the reappearance of our own 
inner activity. From the sense-world we cannot reach in any 
way the moral World-Order. One must seek the latter in the 
region of the supersensuous. Now, I have the absolute con- 
viction or faith that I can determine my own moral nature, 
which is supersensuous, to act in a certain way. I am free 
to set before myself a moral end, and “I posit this end as 
‘realized in some future time.” I am convinced that this end 
will be realized. I must do this, or deny my own being. But 
it does not lie within my power to realize any moral end in 
the world. I can only determine myself to make the choice. 
The end is achieved only as a consequence of a higher law, a 
moral World-Order. The living and working moral order is God 
himself, and we can conceive no other.2_ This moral World- 
Order can be deduced from nothing else. It is the basis of all 
objective knowledge, the ground of all certainty. We must 
not assume a particular being as cause of it. If we assume a 
particular being, it must be distinguished from ourselves and 
the world, and personality and consciousness will be attributed 
to it. It will be a finite being and no God, and will explain 
nothing. The finite cannot comprehend the infinite. In this 
moral World-Order, every rational being has a determined place, 


1 Fichte, Werke, V, p. 178. ® Jbid., p. 186. 
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and its fate, so far as it does not result from its own actions, 
is the result of the World-Order. Fichte closes his article with 
two quotations, which, he says, express his own views. The 
second of these, from Schiller’s Worte des Glaubens, is as fol- 
lows : 
“ And God is! —a holy Will that abides, 
Though the human will may falter ; 
High over both Space and Time it rides, 
The high Thought that will never alter : 
And while all things in change eternal roll, 
It endures, through change, a motionless soul.” ? 


This statement of his position brought against him the accu- 
sation of atheism. In the Appeal to the Public against the Charge 
of Atheism,and the Judicial Answer to the Charge of Atheism, he 
further develops his own doctrine in contrast with that of his 
accusers. He contends that his opponents regard God as a 
particular substance. Substance means with them “a sensible 
being existing in time and space.” This God, extended in 
time and space, they deduce from the sense-world. Fichte 
claims that extension or corporeality cannot be predicated of 
the Deity.2, The sensuous world is only the reappearance of the 
supersensuous or moral world through our attempt to grasp the 
latter by means of our sensuous faculty of presentation. The 
sensuous is mere appearance, and can furnish no ground for the 
existence of God. The Deity is not to be understood as the 
underlying ground of phenomena, for, so conceived, He is made 
a corporeal substrate. He is an order of events, not a sub- 
stance. The sensuous predicate of existence is not to be 
applied to Him, for the supersensuous God alone is. He is not 
dead Being, but rather pure action, the life and principle of the 
supersensuous World-Order. His opponents, continued Fichte, 
deduce all relations of the Godhead to us from a knowledge of 
God got independently of these relations. Our author denies 
the validity of their procedure, and maintains that the relation 
of the Godhead to us as moral beings is immediately given.‘ 


' Merivale’s translation, quoted in Smith’s Memoir, p. 96. 
2 Fichte, Werke, V, p. 258. 8 Jbid., p. 263. * Jbid., p. 214. 
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He repeats the statement that God as moral World-Order is 
postulated as guaranteeing the realization of the end which the 
man of good disposition sets before himself. He regards God, 
taken in Such a sense, as being quite as immediately certain as 
our own existence. Duty cannot be done absolutely without 
reference to an end, for in that case it would be without con- 
tent. Man must act with regard to an end, and this end 
is blessedness, not enjoyment. God as moral World-Order 
makes it possible that this end be realized. On the other hand, 
the end which his opponents set before themselves is enjoy- 
ment. Their God who dispenses enjoyment isa material exist- 
ence, a prince of this world.!_ Eudaemonism in morals is allied 
with dogmatism in speculation. To characterize God as a 
spirit, is of negative value in distinguishing Him from things 
material.?__ It gives us no positive information, for we know as 
little wherein the being of a spirit consists as wherein the 
being of God consists. Inasmuch as all our thinking is limit- 
ing, God is inconceivable.’ If personality and consciousness 
are to be denied of God, it is only in the sense in which we 
conceive ourselves as personal and conscious. God is a wider 
consciousness than we are, a pure intelligence, spiritual life and 


actuality. He is neither one nor many, neither man nor spirit. 


Such predicates belong only to finite beings. Again, God's 
existence cannot be proved. Not from the sense-world, for 
Fichte’s system is acosmistic. Not from the supersensuous 
world, for proof implies mediation. The supersensuous World- 
Order zs God, and is immediately perceived through the inner 
sense. 

Reminiscences, Answers, and Questions, written in 1799, but 
only published after Fichte’s death, contains a further charac- 
terization of God from the aspect of Activity. The philoso- 
pher, it is maintained, deals only with the zdea of God. Faith 
in God is presupposed as posited by all rational beings. This 
faith is deduced as in the previous writings. The expression 
“order of a supersensuous world” has been misapprehended. 


1 Fichte, Werde, V, p. 218. 2 Jbid., p. 264. 
8 Jhid., p. 205. Lbid., p. 266. 
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It is not to be understood “as if the supersensuous world 
were, before it had order, and as if order were thus but an 
accident of that world. On the contrary that world only 
becomes a world by being ordered.” The philosopher is not 
concerned with the actual significance of God for religion, but 
only with the logical significance for philosophy. Faith in the 
moral World-Order is belief in a “ principle by virtue of which 
every determination of the will through duty assuredly effects 
the promotion of the object of reason in the universal connection 
of things.” ! This involves the presupposition that the world 
of reason is created, maintained, and governed by this princi- 
ple. This principle or World-Order is Activity, not dead Per- 
manency. It is a living being, “creating, maintaining, govern- 
ing.”’ Inasmuch as these predicates are asserted of one principle, 
we must think a permanent substrate to which these belong and 
which unites the different predicates. The oneness is mediate ; 
the predicates arise immediately. The one principle can only 
be thought of “as a, for itself, existing and working prin- 
ciple,” ? as pure Spirit, as Creator, Maintainer, and Governor. 
But this thinking is an abstraction. Abstractly the principle 
of the world is a logical subject. Concrete thinking gives us 
God as Activity, as the Creating, Maintaining, Governing, etc. 
“The conception of God cannot be determined by categories 
of existence, but only by predicates of an activity.” ® 

In the Vocation of Man, published in 1800, God is character- 
ized as the living holy will in whom we live and move and 
have our being. He reveals himself in the heart, and is com- 
prehended by faith. He is best known to the simple child-like 
mind. Faith in duty is faith in God. My will is a part of two 
orders, the spiritual and the sensuous. The law or order of 
the supersensuous world is the Infinite Will. I unite myself 
with this by making my will conform to it. The voice of 
conscience, of freedom, in my breast commands me to do this. 
The Infinite Will unites me with all other finite wills in a world 
or system of many individuals. The union and direct reciprocal 


1 Science of Knowledge, Kroeger’s translation, p. 369. 
p. 373. 8 Jbid., p. 377- 
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action of many separate and independent wills is the world. 
What the Infinite is in himself, no finite being can say. As the 
finite mind conceives it, he is self-existing, self-manifesting 
Will. 

It had been asserted that Fichte’s doctrine of God was 
pantheism, that in his theory finite beings are the constituent 
parts of the moral world, and that our relation to one another 
is the World-Order. Fichte deals with this charge in “ From 
a private letter,’ published in the Journal in 
1800. His opponents, he says, understand by order some- 
thing dead, fixed, and ready-made. Their order consists of a 
manifold of things lying beside and following one another 
(Ordo ordinatus). He, on the contrary, understands by order 
an active, working principle (Ordo ordinans). In all human 
actions, two things are reckoned, a determination of the individ- 
ual’s will and something independent of his will, by which a 
consequence follows his willing. So in morality, if A stand 
for the determination of the will to an end, and B for that prin- 
ciple through which there comes about a consequence necessa- 
rily connected with A, then the law of the connection of A 
and B in the moral order of things is the moral World-Order, 


‘and is outside of, and independent of, finite moral beings. 


The final expression of Fichte’s doctrine of God is found in 
the Doctrine of Religion, or Way to the Blessed Life, \ectures 
delivered at Berlin in 1806. God is described in these lectures 
as pure Thought. Hecan only be apprehended in pure 
thought, which is the same as Christian faith. God is Being 
(Seyn). Being 7s; it does not arise. It can only be conceived, 
as “a self-comprchensive, self-sufficient, unchangeable,’’ but, 
nevertheless, living and loving, unity.' Determinate Being 
(Daseyn) is a manifestation or revelation of this pure Being 
(Seyn). Determinate Being is pure Being becoming conscious 
of itself in a particular or determinate form. It is an image of 
pure Being. It is our nature as finite conscious beings to split 
the one pure Being in our consciousness into multiplicity, and 
hence arises the world. Inasmuch as in consciousness we are 


Lect., IIL. Smith’s translation. 
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determinate beings, we can never know how determinate Being 
comes from pure Being. We are by no means the Absolute 
Being, but only fragments of this Absolute Being. It is a 
necessity of God's nature that he throw out from himself a 
part of his determinate being or manifestation, and establish 
this part in true independence and freedom. We are such 
parts of God's determinate being and as such are conscious 
free beings independent of God. Each individual has the 
power of free choice, which God himself cannot take away. 
But this choice is rightly exercised in recognizing our being in 
God and submitting to his will. Being is originally separated 
in its determinate existence into individual existences, and will 
remain so separated to all eternity. God is one and unchange- 
able. It is only his type or image in us which enters into 
change. The Divine Life, which abides in the hidden being of 
consciousness, no conception can reach. 

It will be evident from the foregoing sketch of Fichte’s prin- 
cipal writings on the subject of religion that, after he had once 
abandoned the Kantian view of God as a merely transcendent 
being, his views did not materially change. He always there- 
after conceived God as zmmanent in the world. His different 
writings on the subject are progressive developments of this 
thought. He consistently held to the position that the human 
understanding could not grasp God in his transcendence. He 
did not deny the transcendence, and he bases God's relation to 
man wholly on the moral world. Fichte has given us no sys- 
tematic exposition of his doctrine of God. What he said at 
different times, and in a fragmentary fashion, must be pieced 
together. When the different expressions of his views are 
brought into connection with one another, it will be seen that 
they form a consistent unity. In the Wissenschaftslehre he is 
concerned with the systematic deduction of the individual from 
the pure or absolute Ego. It has been shown that this abso- 
lute Ego was for Fichte identical with God. The question as 
to how God can be thought as self-conscious, had even thus 
early occurred to him. But at this time he failed to give any 
clear statement of his position on this question. He remarks 
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that God's self-consciousness could only be explained by the 
presupposition that God thinks His own being. But, since in 
God the reflected and the reflecting would be all one, His self- 
consciousness is still not explained. Never at any time did 
Fichte deny consciousness or personality to God except when 
protesting against the crude anthropomorphic way of attribut- 
ing to God a consciousness like our own. In such cases he 
frequently laid himself open to misunderstanding by his ex- 
aggerated and controversial manner of writing.! In the Doctrine 
of Religion he seeks to give a further explanation of God's 
consciousness. God as pure Being (Seyn) becomes conscious 
of himself as determinate Being (Daseyn). Determinate Being 
seems here to include the world and finite selves, which are thus 
the contents of the Divine consciousness. It must be kept in 
mind, however, that Fichte would deny the validity of any 
attempt to explain how determinate being comes to be the con- 
tent of God’s consciousness, or indeed to explain the latter in 
any way. To the finite Ego, who is conscious only in opposi- 
tion to a non-Ego, this, he would say, must always be incom- 
prehensible. The most prominent feature of Fichte’s doctrine 
of God is his view of Him as the moral World-Order. It was 


‘this view that he asserted against the anthropomorphism which 


pictured God as a particular substance existing in time and 
space. It is only another way of expressing the same thought 
when the Deity is spoken of by him as living, holy Will. Again, 
the doctrine of God as Being (Seyn), which pervades the 
Doctrine of Religion, is not, as some say, a relapse into the 
old ontological way of regarding God as an immovable 
substance. Fichte says again and again in this work that 
the nature of Being is to manifest itself, that it is ever 
active, ever living and loving, and not a dead permanency. As 
he puts it in Lecture I, “ Being and Life are one and the same.” 
When he says Being is unchangeable, he means that it ever 
persists through all change. Change is itself a manifestation 
of the living Being. “The Divine is thinking and living in 

1 He seems not to have shown much discrimination in dealing with opponents, 
and to have very frequently distorted their views. 
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one organic unity.’’ This pure Being speaks to us in our 
hearts as the voice of conscience, telling us our vocation. The 
Doctrine of Religion is not so much concerned with the deduc- 
tion of God from our moral nature as with the definition of 
religion as life in God. But the view of God as moral World- 
Order is net recalled. Morality is merged in religion, which 
is active, joyous love of God and life in Him. 

- Summing up, we may say that for Fichte God was living, 
conscious spirit, or loving, holy will, immanent in the world as 
its moral principle, and immanent in man as his own higher 
nature. What ‘spirit’ or ‘consciousness’ meant when applied to 
God, Fichte wisely abstained from attempting to define. From 
all his writings there stands out clearly the firm, unfaltering 
conviction that outside the world of spirit there is nothing real. 


J. A. Leicuron. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF CONSCIOUS ELEMENTS. 


HE new stage of development upon which psychology 
has recently entered, is characterized by several striking 
features, by which it is clearly differentiated from the phase 
of psychological theory which preceded it. What may be the 
results of this new psychology, one would as yet scarcely ven- 
ture to predict; but this is certain, that it has produced some 
noteworthy conceptions, which cannot fail to exert an influence 
upon its development. One of its most important contribu- 
tions to the history of the science is the new conception that 
it has given us of the nature of psychological elements. 

In a certain sense the doctrine of clements is an old one in 
psychology. It is true that the modern theory and the earlier 
ones are so different as almost to blind us to the fact that they 
are dealing with the same subject. Yet it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the modern psychology is the first to have a 


_ theory of elements. Its doctrine is a new and striking one, 


which promises to be of great importance in the future of the 
science ; but it cannot claim to be the first. 

As soon as men began to reflect upon mental phenomena, 
and to seek an explanation for them, the search for conscious 
elements began. Explanation in psychology, as in many other 
sciences, consists of two parts, —an analytic and a synthetic 
process. We start with our complex fact, and seek first to 
reduce it to a simpler, more nearly elemental form. We 
explain it, primarily, by referring it to some simpler facts. 
These, again, must be explained, 7.e., referred to others still 
simpler, and so on. If, in our regress, we come at last to 
facts which cannot be reduced to anything simpler, we have 
reached our elements, and the first part of our process of 
explanation is finished. We have explained our fact by tracing 
it back to forms which themselves cannot be explained, but must 
simply be accepted. 
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The first part of our task, then, is finished, when the ele- 
ments have been determined; but our explanation is not yet 
complete. The process of analysis is ended ; the process of 
synthesis is yet to be performed. As the first sought to re- 
solve the complex into the simple, so the second tries to build 
up the complex from the simple. Only by this double process 
of analysis and synthesis, of regress and progress, can our 
explanation be made complete. 

The first stage, then, of a psychological explanation, consists 
in reducing given facts to other simpler facts, which are called 
ultimate. The search for elements is involved in any attempt 
at explanation. Hence, as said above, the doctrine of elements 
is not altogether new in psychology. It is true that the search 
for ultimates in science is especially characteristic of our own 
age; and it is to this very fact, I take it, that the recent great 
development of many sciences is due. It is just because we 
are beginning to realize the importance of basing our sciences 
upon an exact determination of their elemental facts and laws, 
that the progress of late has been so rapid. Nevertheless, the 
search for ultimates was involved in the early stages of many 
sciences; and psychology, in so far as it was a science, sought 
to discover the elements of mental life, and to explain complex 
phenomena by reference to these. 

Thus the notion of psychological ultimates in its most gen- 
eral form arises from the need of explanation for the facts of 
mental life. That the early psychologists carried out their 
process of explanation illogically and unscientifically must be 
admitted. Their mistake lay in a failure to see that we cannot 
go behind our elements. That this constitutes their funda- 
mental error may be easily shown. 

The method which all psychologists must use for discovering 
their ultimates is, as we have said, that of analysis. The ear- 
lier thinkers, as well as the later ones, begin with the complex 
mental state, and try to resolve it into its constituents. These 
may, perhaps, in turn be analyzed; and the process is carried 
on until it can go no farther, until constituents have been 
found which resist further reduction. Here, then, our process 
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of analysis ceases: the ultimates have been reached, and «¢i- 
mates must be accepted. 

This is precisely what is done by the modern psychologist: 
when he has discovered his ultimates he accepts them and be- 
gins to use them. For although he has found his elements, 
his work, as we have seen, is by no means finished. There re- 
mains the task of reconstructing our complex fact from the 
elements into which we have resolved it. The process of 
analysis gives place to a corresponding process of synthesis. 

This is the method pursued by the modern psychologist ; 
that of the earlier thinker, however, is very different. He 
does not accept his ultimates as udtimates; he seeks to explain 
them also. They resist, to be sure, the process of analysis, 
which he has hitherto used ; hence, in order to explain them, 
he has recourse to the metaphysical hypothesis of certain facul- 
ties inherent in the mind. The assumption that the soul, by 
virtue of its own nature, possesses a capacity for the activities 
of knowing, feeling, and willing, is to him a satisfactory expla- 
nation of sensation, affection, and conation, which the modern 
psychologist accepts without trying to explain. 

The defects of this position are four : 

1. Misunderstanding of ‘clement.’ —The theory involves, 
as we have seen, a failure to understand what is really con- 
tained in the conception of an element. The attempt to give 
psychological explanation is primarily the search for clements, 
but the investigator does not always understand just what he 
is looking for. Hence, when he has come upon the real object 
of his search, he may fail to recognize the fact. So those early 
thinkers who were trying to explain the phenomena of mental 
life, did not realize that when their process of analysis could go 
no farther, when the ultimates had been reached, they ad the 
explanation for which they had been looking. It is true that the 
mystery is no more solved than at the beginning of the investi- 
gation: the problem is simply pushed a few stages farther 
back. Nevertheless, this pushing back of the problem is the 
only sort of solution that is possible for us within the domain 
of our particular science ; and whether it satisfies us or not, 
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we must accept it. What the early psychologists failed to do, 
was to see that the explanation which they had found must be 
accepted as primary and used as a basis for further investi- 
gation. 

2. Dependence upon metaphysics. —The doctrine has re- 
course to metaphysical assumptions with regard to the exist- 
ence of the soul, and to its possession of certain inherent 
powers. This reliance upon metaphysics is fatal to the claim 
of psychology to be an independent science. What meta- 
physics may have to say upon these questions is of no interest 
to the psychologist as a psychologist. If he wishes to raise 
his science to the rank of an independent department of inves- 
tigation, he must renounce once for all any appeal to meta- 
physics. 

3. Explanation of unknown by more unknown. —The doc- 
trine employs as ground of explanation that which is itself one 
of the great problems of psychology. As we have seen, it 
posits the existence of the soul and of certain powers in this 
soul. Now, however correct these assumptions may be, meta- 
physically speaking, the psychologist, at the outset of his study, 
has no right to them. The solution of these problems does 
not constitute the daszs of our psychological investigation, but 
rather, forms the goal at which it aims. It must determine 
whether we are justified, on psychological grounds, in asserting 
the existence of the soul. It must also show —again on 
purely psychological grounds — whether we can rightly speak 
of this soul as possessing faculties. As Ladd has well put it, 
we must not use the assumption of faculties as an explanation 
of psychical facts, because “the formation and development of 
faculty is itself the chief thing which scientific psychology has 
to explain.” ! 

4. Disregard of facts. — By positing the abstract faculties 
in explanation of the phenomena of consciousness, the theory 
falls into the error of neglecting the phenomena themselves. 
Herbart has called particular attention to this defect of the 
doctrine of faculties. “Everywhere,” he says, “the most gen- 


1 Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory. Preface, p. ix. 
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eral concepts are put forward with the greatest boldness ; 
everywhere we fail to give attention to the particulars and to 
the exact description of individual facts; and yet it is precisely 
these particular facts which are all-important in any empirical 
sctence.””! 

The faculty theory is of interest for us, not merely because 
it is an attempt to discover the elements of mental life, but 
also because its very defects have probably been the most 
influential factor in the development of the new doctrine which 
is taking its place. It is the revolt against the faculty theory 
which has opened the way for the modern conception of con- 
scious elements. The leader of this revolt, which has proved 
to be so significant for psychology, was Herbart. The service 
which he has rendered in exposing the defects of the theory 
and in pointing the way to a solution of the difficulty, can 
scarcely be overestimated. It is true that his own efforts to 
solve the problem are made less valuable for us by the fact 
that they are based upon metaphysics, —and a rather unsatis- 
factory metaphysics at that; but it is no less certain that, in 
turning the attention of psychologists to the facts of conscious- 
ness, and in proving to them that in these facts lies the domain 


of their science, Herbart laid the foundations of the new doc- 


trine of psychological elements. 

This modern theory, like the older one, tries to explain the 
complex phenomena of our mental life by reducing them to 
their simplest forms. To these simple forms the name of ‘ele- 
ments’ is given. A psychological element may be defined as a 
mental process which is incapable of reduction to any simpler 
form, —#.e., which cannot be resolved into any other mental 
process or processes.” 


1 Simmtliche Werke (ed. Hartenstein), vol. V, p. 215. 

2 This, as it seems to me, is the sense in which the word should be used. In 
point of fact, however, ‘element’ has at least four meanings in modern psychology. 
Of these the one which I have used seems to have the weight of authority on its 
side. It emphasizes the functional nature of conscious elements. Many instances 
of this usage of the term may be found. Héffding says: “ Empfindungen, Gedan- 
ken and Gefiihle sind geistige Thatigkeiten, die nicht bestehen kénnen, wenn der 
bestimmte individuelle Zusammenhang, in welchem sie vorkommen, aufgehort 
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After what has been said with regard to metaphysics and 
the attitude which psychology should take toward it, it can 


hat. Sie entsprechen den organischen Funktionen, nicht aber den chemischen 
Elementen” (Psychologie, p. 83. See also p. 108). Wundt speaks in terms of 
function, of “die einzelnen Elemente eines Gemiithsvorganges” (74Ai/. Studien, 
vol. VI, p. 343). Again: “ Das Gefiihl nimmt in der Reihe dieser Gemiithsprocesse 
genau die naimliche Stellung cin, wie die Empfindung in der Reihe der Vorstel- 
lungsprocesse : es ist das einfache, nicht weiter aufzulésende, eben darum aber 
auch nicht zu definirende Element aller Gemiithszustande” (77/. Studien, vol. V1, 
p- 359: See also Grundsiige, vol. 1, p. 281; Il, p. 561). We find a slight indica- 
tion of the same view in Kiilpe (Grundriss der Psychologie, pp. 284, 285 f.). Sully 
divides mind “into three main functions, —feeling, intellect, and conation.” He 
seeks to discover “certain fundamental types of mental activity, certain simple 
and comprehensive functions of mind” (//wman A/ind, vol. 1, pp. 25, 59). ‘Titche- 
ner calls attention to the fact that the words sensation, feeling, and conation are 
verbal nouns (Afird, N.s., vol. Il, p. 285). Again he says, “ The affective ele- 
ment, pleasantness-unpleasantness, exists alongside of the sensational and cona- 
tive factors as a primitive functional constituent of mind” (/’Az/. Rev., vol. IV, 
p- 76. See, also, vol. III, p. 726). Ladd calls the “subordinate partial pro- 
cesses” of consciousness the “elements of mental life” (/sychology Des. and 
Explan., p. 89). 

The word ‘element’ is also used to denote a structural unit. In the functional 
sense of the term, we have, perhaps, three conscious elements, — sensation, affec- 
tion, and conation. In this structural sense, however, we have a large number of 
elements. The various qualities of sensation, affection, and conation—as, for 
example, blue, red, warm, cold, pleasant, unpleasant, effortful, etc. — are them- 
selves regarded as the elements of consciousness. Wundt applies the word 
‘Empfindung’ to “jede qualitative Erregung des Bewusstseins, welche als Be- 
standtheil in eine objective Vorstellung eingehen kann” (7%i/. Studien, vol. VI, 
P- 337). Also, in speaking of the “ Vorstellungselemente,” he gives as instances 
the sensations blue, yellow, warm, cold (Vorlesungen, p. 16). Kiilpe says: “ Die 
Einfachheit . . . letzter Elemente des Bewusstseins . . . bezieht sich lediglich 
auf ihre Qualitit, ihren Inhalt.” He goes on to call gray “einen einfachen 
Bewusstseinsinhalt. . . . Die Zahl der qualitativ unterscheidbaren einfachen Be- 
wusstseinszustiinde ist sehr gross” (Grundriss der Psychologie, pp. 20, 21). 
Lehmann says that the state of experiencing the sensation red “ lasst sich nicht in 
mehr elementare auflésen” (Die Hauftyesetze d. mensch. Gefiihislebens, pp. 12, 
13). 

A third use of the term identifies it with the atfridute or aspect of the sensa- 
tion, affection, or conation. We find this usage in Wundt. “ Neben Intensitit 
und Qualitit begegnet uns . . . in jeder Empfindung ein drittes Element, . . . 
der Gefiikiston oder das sinnliche Gefiihl” (Grundsiige, vol. I, p. 555. See, also, 
pp. 251 f.). Sully follows Wundt in making the “affective aspect” an element 
of sensation (//uman Mind, vol. I, pp. 82, 133)- 

Lastly we find e/ement used to denote the cencrete mental state, i. the most 
elementary state that we find actually given in consciousness. Wundt calls 
‘Triebe’ “die psychischen Grundphinomene . . . von denen alle geistige Entwick- 
elung ausgehi” (Grundsige, vol. Il, p. 640. See also Phil. Studien, vol. V1, 
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hardly be necessary to supplement our definition by an explana- 
tion of the use of the word ‘mental.’ Obviously it should not 
be understood to contain any metaphysical implications as to 
the existence or nature of the mind. It is precisely in its per- 
sistent efforts to keep clear of metaphysical assumptions that 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of this doctrine of 
elements lies. The psychologists of to-day, who are working 
in the new fields of investigation, realize more clearly than any 
of their predecessors that a definite line must be drawn be- 
tween psychology and metaphysics. In using the word ‘mental,’ 
then, the psychologist makes no assertion whatever with regard 
to the existence of mind or of a fundamental difference be- 
tween mind and body. He employs the term simply as a 
convenient name for a great group of phenomena which appear 
to be of a different nature from the mechanical processes. 
Whether the dissimilarity is real or merely apparent is not 
a question for psychology to answer at the outset of its 
inquiries. 

The modern theory lays particular stress upon the fact that 
the psychological clement is an elementary process. Formerly 


P- 343). We find traces of this view in Sully also. He names as the elements of 
intellection: “ Discrimination, assimilation, and associative integration” (//uman 
Mind, vol. I, p. 63). The confusion involved in this is easily seen. It is not 
consistent even with this particular use of e/ement. For when we call discrimina- 
tion, assimilation, and associative integration elements of consciousness, we are 
really trying, as Professor ‘Titchener has pointed out (/’47/. Xev., vol. III, p. 724), 
to express psychological facts in logical terms. Again, these logical processes 
do not seem always to be regarded by Sully himself as elemental. For after he 
has found these so-called elementary processes, he still thinks it necessary to 
trace the “development of each from its rudimentary to its mature form” (//uman 
Mind, vol. I, p. 80). There is a similar error in Ladd’s treatment of elements. 
In the table of contents of his Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory, he in- 
cludes “ processes of ideation” under the elements of mental life. An instance 
of this confusion is also given in the following passage: “ The immediate aware- 
ness of resemblance is the first, and it is the constant, form of intellection neces- 
sary for all elaboration of experience.” 

This survey of meanings of element does not, of course, claim to be exhaust- 
ive ; but it will show, I think, that the word is actually used in modern psychology 
in very different senses. The confusion which arises from this fact is surely to be 
deplored. It is clear that there is need for greater exactness in the use of many 
of our psychological terms ; and in no case is the need greater than in that of the 
word ‘ element.’ 
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a mental state was looked upon — or at least spoken of —as a 
thing, as a concrete whole, waiting ready-made for our investi- 
gation. This view of it no longer obtains. Not a thing but 
a process, not a persistent being but a continuous becoming, 
is the datum of the modern psychologist.!. No doubt this 
makes his task far more difficult than that of the chemist, for 
example. If sensations were things, as many psychologists have 
seemed to suppose them to be, the investigation of them might 
be easier ; but inasmuch as they are wot things, the sooner we 
recognize the fact the more profitable will our study become. 

The criterion of a psychological element, as of any element, 
is irreducibility. Whenever in our analysis we come to that 
which resists all attempts at further analysis, we have to admit 
the existence of an element. It may very easily be, however, 
that what we are at present unable to analyze will subsequently 
prove to be reducible to something still simpler. Hence, with 
regard to our elements, we can only say that we must treat 
them as ultimates until they have been shown to be capable of 
further reduction. 

Modern psychologists are agreed in thinking that when the 
analysis can be pushed no farther its results must be simply 
accepted. There is at present, however, considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to the point at which further regress 
becomes impossible. Processes which many investigators hold 
to be ultimate are thought by others to be capable of further 
reduction. For instance, the explanation of all mental facts 
by reference to the three elemental processes of sensation, 
affection, and conation, which has the support of many modern 
psychologists, is vigorously attacked by other thinkers of the 
new school. Many attempts are made to break down this 
classification, and to reduce the three groups of processes to 
one. The disciples of Herbart maintain that the only ultimate 


‘In this regard the theory of the element as a structural unit is perhaps open 
to criticism. Yet the view does not necessarily imply that the element is looked 
upon as a ¢hing. Wundt, for instance, surely regards it as a process. (Phil. 
Studien, vol. VI, pp. 343, 359,—and elsewhere.) Nevertheless the theory is 
always liable to misinterpretation ; and there is no doubt that in the minds of 
many novices in psychology the structural element is really a ¢hing. 
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process is ideation; Horwicz and others refer sensation and 
conation to affection ; while other thinkers have tried to reduce 
the three processes to two. This general disagreement, how- 
ever, in no way invalidates the criterion of irreducibility. We 
may be very uncertain whether a given process is itself ele- 
mental, or is to referred to some other process. It none the 
less remains true that until we have good reason to believe 
that it can be further reduced we must regard it as elemental. 
Whatever may be the outcome of these various attempts to 
refer all mental phenomena to a single primary process, the 
fundamental principle will remain, that whatever shows itself 
to be irreducible is an element and must be used as a basis 
for all further investigations. 

There is one other point to be noticed with regard to the 
irreducibility of our ultimates. It is the fact that the work of 
analysis does not actually cease when they have been dis- 
covered. We have said that when we have resolved our 
mental fact into facts which are themselves irresolvable, our 
process of analysis is finished. This is true; yet it would not 
be correct to say that there is no further occasion for analysis. 
There is need of a second process for the purpose of determin- 
ing the properties of our elements. If we have agreed, for 
example, to recognize sensation as ultimate, we may then pro- 
ceed by means of analysis to discover its various attributes, 
such as intensity and quality. But this, again, does not shake 
our faith in the validity of our general criterion of ultimates; 
for this second analysis is in no sense a continuation of the 
first process, by means of which we arrived at the elemental 
sensation, In the first analysis we passed successively from 
one process to another, finding in each new stage the explana- 
tion of the more complex one which preceded it. When we 
have at length reached a process which we cannot explain by 
means of any other fvocess, our regress is finished, our element 
is discovered. Whatever analysis may now be possible, will 
be entirely distinct from the first and will in no way affect its 
claim to be complete. The attempt to find an explanation for 
our process in something else than a /vrocess, the effort to go 
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bchind our ultimate in order to explain it, would but repeat the 
fundamental error of the doctrine of faculties.} 

The full significance of the new theory of elements and its 
importance in psychology cannot be appreciated so long as we 
view it in isolation. So far, we have spoken of it chiefly as 
concerned with analysis; but it is closely connected with the 
corresponding synthesis, for the sake of which it exists and in 
which it finds its completion. 

We saw above that the full significance of psychological 
explanation is not grasped until we understand that it involves, 
not only analysis, but also synthesis. Hence, when the psy- 
chologist has found his ultimates, his work is just begun. 
There remains the far greater task of building up from its ele- 
ments the structure of consciousness. This work is carried 
out in the doctrine of compounds, which naturally succeeds to 
the doctrine of elements. 

In the field of the latter, however, there is still much to be 
done after the preliminary analysis has been completed. We 
must carefully study the various elements in order to deter- 
mine, as far as possible, their nature, their behavior under 
various circumstances, and the laws of their combination. This 
is a necessary condition of the subsequent synthesis by which 
our task of explanation is completed. 

It is in this work of preliminary investigation that experi- 
ment is now so largely employed. With this method the mod- 
ern doctrine of elements is closely connected. It would hardly 
do to say either that the doctrine of elements produced the 
experimental method, or that the method produced the doc- 
trine; yet the connection between the two is certainly an inti- 
mate one. The beginning of the experimental method in the 


' This is the objection to speaking as Wundt does of the attributes of sensation 
as elements. As we have seen, he distinctly says (Grundziige, vol. I, p. 555) that 
“Intensitat,” “Qualitit,” and “Gefiihlston” are elements. Now, although we 
readily grant that the first two are e/emental attributes of sensation, we cannot in 
Strictness call them e/ements of consciousness. Our psychological ultimates, as we 
have just shown, must be discovered from our complex mental states by a single 
process of analysis. When this first process of analysis is finished, the elements 
are found. 
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work of Weber and Fechner occurred shortly after the faculty 
theory had received its death-blow from the criticisms of Her- 
bart. The emphasis which Herbart laid upon the necessity for 
dealing at first-hand with the particular facts of consciousness, 
is in line with the actual practice of the experimentalists. In 
one sense it may be said that the modern theory of elements is a 
necessary condition of the experimental psychology. For the 
whole motive of experiment is removed, if one definitely accepts 
the reasoning of the faculty psychologists. As Beneke points 
out, if we insist upon explaining every mental phenomenon by 
referring it to an innate faculty of the mind, we are shutting 
the doors upon all serious scientific study of that which is 
“precisely the chief object of psychological investigation.” ! 
In another sense, however, it is undoubtedly true that the 
experimental method has itself been one of the most important 
factors in the development of the doctrine of elements. In 
short, we have here a good illustration of the coérdination of 
theory and practice — the theory furnishing the basis and rule 
of the practice, the practice confirming and developing the 
theory. 

We have seen, I think, that the doctrine of elements has 
been at all times an integral part of the science of psychology. 
We have found in previous psychological theory an attempt — 
though not a very successful one —to work out this doctrine. 
We have noted several points in which these earlicr efforts 
have failed. And we have tried to understand the spirit that 
animates the new form of the theory. Let us now point out 
briefly the respects in which the later doctrine is an improve- 
ment upon the earlier. 

As we have shown, it keeps clear of metaphysical implications. 
The importance of this fact for the independence of psychology 
has already been sufficiently dwelt upon. Again: it has a clear 
understanding of the nature of elements. The modern psy- 
chologists realize, as the older ones never did, that when we 
have found our ultimates the only thing that we can do is to 
accept them and use them. The theory also prepares the way 

1 Lehrbuch der Psychologie (ed. Dressler, 3te Aufi.), p. 6. 
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for a study of the laws of the combination of elements, and 
thus makes possible an investigation of the development of the 
complex states of consciousness. As we have said, the earlier 
psychology, by its appeal to faculties for the solution of every 
difficulty, seemed to make investigation unnecessary. In the 
modern doctrine, however, investigation and synthesis follow 
naturally from the primary analysis. Finally, the new theory 
takes far more account of actual mental phenomena than the 
earlier ones did. Psychologists are beginning to see that for a 
solution of the prod/ems of consciousness we must appeal to the 
facts of consciousness. Since so much of the barrenness of 
former theories has been shown to be due to their neglecting 
the particular mental facts and setting up their empty abstrac- 
tions in place of them, it is natural that the new doctrine 
should try to avoid this error by a careful study of the phe- 
nomena themselves. Here we have a return to the sure basis 
of experience; and whatever may be the value of the structure 
that shall be raised, we shall at least feel that it rests upon a 
firm foundation. 

Thus we see that the later doctrine is strong in just those 
points in which the earlier one is weak. In their revolt from 
the faculty theory, modern psychologists have been very care- 
ful not to repeat its errors. In such cases, however, there is 
always a tendency toward mistakes in the opposite direction; 
and there are those who apprehend danger for psychology from 
a too exclusive study of the data of experience. They point 
out that the experimental psychologist never gets beyond his 
facts, that perhaps he never cares to. This cricicism may not, 
at first thought, seem wholly unjust ; but after all it is too 
early in the history of the new methods for us to pass such a 
judgment. Moreover, the valuable constructive work already 
done by such men as Wundt and Kiilpe is enough to prove 
that the experimental psychologist caw get beyond his facts to 
a theory that interprets those facts. 

That the new doctrine of elements is still in its infancy 
should be kept constantly in mind by all who attempt to esti- 
mate its value. We must judge of it more by what it is in 
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itself, and by what it bids fair to accomplish in the future, than 
by what it has already done. If we look at it in this way, it 
seems to me that we may safely regard it as a theory which is 
sound in its reasonings, scientific in its spirit, and hopeful in 
its prospect of development. Not the least promising sign of 
its future is the fact that it makes possible a new conception 
of the nature of consciousness and a fuller, more vital treat- 
ment of the higher conscious process«s. 


ELLEN TALBor. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


PROFESSOR A. CAMPBELL FRASER’S ACCOUNT OF ‘HUMAN INTEL- 
LIGENCE.’ 


In my review of Professor Fraser’s edition of the Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding (Pui. Review, vol. LI, pp. 601 ff.) I 
was unable, with the space then at my command, to do full justice 
to the many excellencies of that work. Before entering upon the 
discussion which is the main object of this paper, I wish to take 
this opportunity of calling attention very briefly to one or two of its 
more important features which my review failed to mention. The 
first of these is the care and attention bestowed upon the preparation 
of the text. The four editions published during Locke’s lifetime 
have been collated, the successive additions and emendations indi- 
cated, and the whole compared with the French translation of Coste, 
which was also done under the author’s supervision. Locke’s 
analyses of the different sections, often rewritten and enlarged, have 
been placed on the margin, and are of the greatest service in using 
the book. And the copious and scholarly annotations to the entire 
Essay deserve more than passing mention. What is characteristic of 
Professor Fraser’s notes is that they do not so much serve to give 
information or solve puzzles as to set one thinking. The practical 
and rather easy-going Locke becomes much more significant when 
read from the point of view of a metaphysician who has an ever- 
present sense of the mystery that is implied in experiences and facts 
which the ordinary mind constantly takes for granted. It is only 
just to say, moreover, that the publishers have done their part nobly, 
and that the result is an edition of the great philosophical classic 
of which the English-speaking world may well be proud. 


My present purpose is to discuss a few of the main points in the 
theory of knowledge that we find outlined in the Prolegomena and 
annotations which Professor Fraser has added to the Zssay. It is 
only right to say, at the outset, that I have sometimes found it diffi- 
cult to determine with respect to particular passages whether the 
author is simply expounding Locke, or putting forward doctrines of 
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his own. In the main, however, I think that the following account 
will not misrepresent his views. 

I, We have to note, in the first place, that in discussing the prob- 
lems of knowledge the author keeps constantly before him the 
Auman point of view. He is not concerned to determine the nature 
of intelligence or reason as such ; his problem is identical with that 
of Locke: “an inquiry into the relation between human understand- 
ing and the realities of existence, with a view to determine the limits 
of a human knowledge of what exists” (p. liv). He thus escapes 
the charge that is often brought, whether rightly or wrongly, against 
writers of the school of Hegel, that, in treating of consciousness in 
general (Bewusstsein iiberhaupt), they ignore the specific limitations 
and conditions to which the human consciousness is subject. It is 
certainly a merit to remember that “Ae epistemological problem for 
us is that which seeks to determine under what conditions knowl- 
edge becomes a fact in the consciousness of the individual man. 
On the other hand, the author’s refusal to transcend the individual 
and finite point of view, — although the conclusions stated in the 
next paragraph would seem to lead beyond it, — is the source of the 
incomplete and unsatisfactory character of the system as a whole. 

II. Although Professor Fraser accepts Locke’s three realities, — 
Self, God, and Outward things (p. xci), — he goes beyond the latter 
in holding that these cannot be regarded as mutually self-centred 
and exclusive. “The assumption that perfect Reason is immanent 
in the universe seems to be a supposition needed for the satisfaction 
of the human spirit in its fully developed condition, and for the in- 
terpretation of our ‘simple ideas’ of the finite realities” (p. Ixxxix). 
“If Locke had thought out what is implied in his own idea of active 
power being properly spiritual, he might perhaps have seen that 
. . » God and nature are not mutually exclusive ; that the contem- 
poraneous and successive coéxistences of the changing ideas or 
phenomena in which nature presents itself, are all signs and revela- 
tions of the supreme Reason and Will that externally maintains this 
orderly system ”’ (p. cviii). ‘‘ Must not any finite understanding of the 
actual world presuppose principles— by most persons held uncon- 
sciously — which form the rational construction of experience through 
which the individual is connected with the universal — the finite and 
temporal with the eternal and divine?” (p. cxiii). Many other pas- 
sages to the same effect might be cited, both from the Prolegomena 
and the Notes; these may, however, suffice to show that in seeking 
to determine the conditions under which an individual human intelli- 
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gence can become conscious of an objective world, the author is led 
beyond his original standpoint to recognize: (i) that the world is not 
something foreign or alien to intelligence, but must be regarded as a 
manifestation of Supreme Reason ; and (ii) that the finite individual 
reason is more than finite and individual, and implies something 
that is infinite and universal, by reference to which alone it can be 
understood. It is not necessary here to examine the premises from 
which these conclusions were derived, nor seek to determine their 
logical validity. I shall, however, attempt to show that these con- 
clusions lead to far different results from those of Professor Fraser. 

III. * Man is a mean between the nothing and the all.’ In Knowl- 
edge he occupies a middle place between divine omniscience and 
complete nescience. This view comes out especially in the author’s 
remarks @ frofos of Locke’s doctrine of substance. Professor Fraser 
does not quite get beyond Locke’s distinction of substance or 
‘essence ’ and ‘quality.’ He sees, indeed, that the substance is not 
one ‘thing’ and its phenomena another ‘thing’; that the idea of 
a substance which does not manifest itself at all is an absurdity. 
For a Auman intelligence, however, he urges there always remains 
an opposition between any individual substance and our complex 
idea of it. This opposition, moreover, does not consist in the mere 
fact of the distinction between complete and incomplete knowledge ; 
but the complete complex idea involving omniscience is unattainable 
in a human understanding. ‘ The perfect or infinite idea of the 
substance would be the idea of a// the phenomena and effects which 
it could present to any intelligence in all their possible relations ; 
while the human understanding at the most is able to receive only 
a few of the simple ideas that existing substances can present” 
(vol. I, p. 391, note). The human intelligence thus seems to lack 
the proper faculty for completely perceiving the nature of substances. 
The ground of this inability for the author, as for Locke, consists 
in the fact that our knowledge depends upon particular experiences, 
which never enable us to see beyond the phenomena presented in 
sense into the ground of particular coéxistences and changes. He 
therefore appears to conclude, with the latter, that, strictly speaking, 
we can have no knowledge of any general proposition regarding 
matters of fact. “This implies that a human understanding, inca- 
pable of omniscience, can know certainly only the existence of finite 
things, and of their qualities and powers so far as these are or have 
been momentarily presented to the senses or in self-consciousness. 
Science, or complete knowledge of things really existing, transcends 
the faculties and experiences of man” (p. xcv). 
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IV. For Locke, human knowledge could go no further. When 
dealing with particular substances and individuals, we are obliged to 
have recourse to judgments of probability, which afford us all the 
certainty required for the practical guidance of life, but fall short of 
the certainty that belongs to demonstrative or intuitive knowledge 
(bk. IV, chaps. xiv and xv). He did not, however, explicitly raise 
the question whether these judgments of probability may not them- 
selves rest upon a rational basis. Professor Fraser attempts to 
rescue the theory from the outcome of Hume’s analysis by means of 
‘rational’ or ‘ philosophical ’ faith. Human understanding falls short 
of omniscience, but is saved from complete nescience through “the 
conviction that the universe of finite realities cannot be absolutely in 
contradiction to the intellectual and moral reason, which is God, 
immanent in nature and in man, and which is revealed in the 
physical and moral order” (p. cxxii). “This faith justifies regard 
for inductively-gathered laws as trustworthy through the assurance 
that understanding in us cannot finally be put to confusion” (p. cxxiii). 
“ The philosophical faith that regulates human understanding in the 
education of an intelligence that is intermediate between nescience 
and omniscience, presupposes that the universe in its temporal coéx- 
istences and changes, is somehow the expression of perfect reason. 

When we advance beyond the immediate data of the senses 
we are always making faith and hope ventures about the particular 
event; but in absolute certainty of the supremacy of the intellectual 
and moral order or divine immanence in all” (pp. cxxiv, cxxv). 

There are several difficulties connected with the exposition of the 
notion of ‘rational or philosophical faith’ and its application in a 
theory of knowledge which I venture to hope that the author may 
still do something towards clearing up. It is to be noted, in the 
first place, that the passages quoted in § II exhibit the presence of 
infinite Reason in the external world and in human intelligence as 
the result of logically ‘thinking out’ what is necessarily implied in 
the fact of knowledge. Though the process by which these conclu- 
sions are arrived at is not given in detail, the quotations seem to 
imply that it is possible for philosophy to deduce or justify them by 
showing the a friori necessity of such rational principles as the 
indispensable condition of any knowledge of objective facts. The 
passages which I have brought together in § IV, on the other hand, 
do not claim any rational insight into the necessity of the dogma 
accepted, but fall back upon the faith that “the universe is somehow 
the expression of perfect reason.” That is, this faith can be jus- 
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tified neither by the philosopher a /riori, nor, completely and fully, 
in any other way, although it is continuously rendered more and more 
certain by the a fosterivri verifications of science. If, however, this 
latter result be true, what claim has faith to be called ‘ philosophical ’ 
at all? The last sentence quoted in § 1V may seem to make it clear 
that the author’s position is, that while we may have absolute cer- 
tainty that Reason is immanent in the world, #¢., that there are 
uniformities in the behavior of particular coéxistences and changes, 
we can have no such assurance that we have detected the ‘law’ in 
any one instance. If this be the explanation, however, it is difficult 
to understand what meaning could be given to the immanence of 
Reason, or how faith in its existence could be maintained, or how it 
could be verified by the results of scientific induction. 

Apart from the inability on my part to understand precisely what 
is meant by ‘ philosophical faith,’ these paragraphs may stand, I think, 
as fairly representative of a theory of knowledge that will commend 
itself to many by its caution and modesty. Like most writers of the 
English school, the author appears, however, to have stopped short 
of the logical results of his own principles and to have united doc- 
trines which are radically inconsistent. It is perhaps worth noting, 
in the first place, that the actual deficiencies of our knowledge must 
not be taken as a measure of the possibilities of knowledge. To 
confess that we are ignorant of anything, is not equivalent to the 
assertion that the thing is unknowable. The distinction is so evi- 
dent that it may seem superfluous to call attention to it; yet I can- 
not help thinking that the plausibility which at first sight attaches 
to a theory like the one under consideration is largely due to the 
fact that it corresponds so well to the condition of knowledge as it 
actually exists at any time. 

When we look at the author’s position a little more closely, we 
see that his conclusions concerning the ‘extent of knowledge’ have 
been drawn from the point of view of ordinary sense perception, and 
that the part played by the intellect has been quite ignored. The 
ground of his conviction of the inability of human reason to com- 
plete its experience, is based on the fact that for us knowledge 
depends upon individual perceptions, and that this task could there- 
fore only be carried out, if at all, in an infinite time (vol. I, p. 391). 
The author’s mitigated skepticism, therefore, results directly from 
making sense perception the sole instrument of knowledge. At 
this point it is worth noting that it is universally true that those 
who delight to dwell upon the narrow limits of the human mind 
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draw their conclusions from the manifest impossibility of com- 
pleting experience through a series of perceptive acts. On the 
other hand, the ideal of completed knowledge which their oppo- 
nents cherish does not consist in exhausting the qualities of an 
object through perception, but in the discovery of all the concep- 
tions, in their systematic connection and unity, by means of which 
thought determines its content Thus in controversies about the 
possibilities of knowledge disputants usually view the matter from 
different standpoints. 

it will make the issue clearer, then, to admit that, with regard to 
perception, we must all in a certain sense be agnostic. From the 
very nature of the conditions under which it works, perception must 
be inadequate to determine the nature of reality. It is necessary, 
however, to go further and assert that, if ‘perception’ be taken to 
denote merely the apprehension of a given sense-content, it not only 
fails to bring our knowledge to completion, but affords us no assur- 
ance whatever of the existence of a real world. ‘That our ordinary 
perceptive experience is only possible through the action of universal 
principles of intelligence, is a fact upon which Professor Fraser often 
insists. If this statement is to have any significance at all, it must 
imply that the importance of perception for knowledge does not 
depend upon the mere presence of an object in sense, but upon its 
interpretation by reason; upon our ability, that is, to connect it with 
other facts and view both it and them in their proper relations. If 
perception were mere perception, the forms of sense and the sensible 
qualities would forever hide things from us; we could never free 
ourselves from the opposition between ‘ phenomena’ and ‘things-in- 
themselves.’ As we have already seen, however, perception only 
acquires significance for knowledge, because the interpretative ac- 
tivity of thought translates sense existences into intelligible facts. 
This truth, properly understood, implies again that in perceiving its 
phenomena we perceive the essence or reality of the thing. That 
is to say, the reality of objects in the real world does not consist 
in something which stands over against consciousness, but these 
objects are in their inmost being the construction of intelligence ; 
to penetrate to their inmost essence is to understand their signifi- 
cance as facts of knowledge. To assert that the reality of things 
consists in their ideality is by no means equivalent to saying that 
their esse is their fercipi. It is, indeed, directly opposed to that 
doctrine. For psychological idealism, what is perceived in sense 
(inner or outer) is alone real; the supersensible is an abstraction 
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and an absurdity. The idealistic position which I have been en- 
deavoring to outline maintains that the supersensible alone is real ; 
that the wor/d of sense is not. This paradoxical statement must not 
be taken to mean that what we seem to hear and see and touch is 
an illusion, and that the truth must be sought in the realm of pure 
thought. My object is only to point out that, if we have learned 
aright the lesson of the Critical Philosophy, it is no longer allowable 
to assume a real world of sensible objects and then proceed to 
speculate as to whether it can be ‘rationalised.’ The rationality of 
any object, z.¢., its significance in the totality which we call the world, 
must be the measure of its reality. 

These results seem to me to follow from Professor Fraser’s prin- 
ciples, although his own conclusions are very different. The doc- 
trine that reason is immanent in the world never seems to be 
accepted by him as a principle from which any further deductions 
can be obtained, nor does intelligence play any part in the constitu- 
tion of external things. These remain to the last independent reali- 
ties possessed of an infinite number of qualities, a few only of which 
are accessible to a human understanding. In so far as it is possible 
to perceive the qualities, we do know the essence of the thing ; but, 
as the former can only be apprehended successively in sense experi- 
ence, we can never know things as they must appear to an omniscient 
mind. Now if this is to be the ideal of knowledge, if the extent of 
the mind’s capabilities is to be measured by the number of sensible 
qualities which we are able to perceive, it must surely follow that 
knowledge as it exists for an omniscient mind must imply a com- 
pleted series of perceptions. It is, however, not very intelligible 
how these would be possible even for an infinite being. At any 
rate, the omniscient mind which is to cognize the world as an infinite 
sum of sense qualities, would have to be thought of as infinite Sense, 
not as infinite Reason. 

The quantitative ideal of knowledge then turns out to be an ab- 
surdity, and is incapable of yielding propositions which are really 
universal and necessary, since it sets before us a task which we see 
to be impossible for any mind, whether finite or infinite. In discard- 
ing it, therefore, we free ourselves at the same time from the thought of 
a limit beyond which human reason cannot advance. When we regard 
knowledge as a process through which the individual human reason 
comes to consciousness of the reason immanent in the universe, there 
still remains the possibility of degrees of knowledge, of a more or 
less perfect intellectual comprehension and insight into the signifi- 
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cance of things; the ghost of the unknowable, however, is once and 
for all effectually laid. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that zf human reason has attained to 
any knowledge of reality at all, it is impossible to set any limit to its 
possibilities. Either complete nescience must be the outcome of our 
system or the road to omniscience must be left open. 


J. E. Creicuron. 


THE MOTOR POWER OF IDEAS. 


The study published from the Harvard Laboratory under the 
above title comes to the public under conspicuous circumstances. 
Our New Psychology has been styled “barren and scholastic” by 
enthusiastic members of its own ranks, who have proposed “ more pro- 
gressive methods.” Others have looked with anxiety upon any eager- 
ness which should prove ill considered. Particularly the “new 
methods "’ were championed by the new laboratory at Harvard. 
Their first year’s trial there might be regarded as preliminary, but 
the present report is a matured product. As a test of the “new 
spirit,’ therefore, it is an important event in science, and it is from 
this standpoint of consideration that this criticism is written. 

I shall confine myself to the first of the five studies presented, be- 
cause the sort of detailed analysis required would fill too much space 
if extended to them all. 

The chief fact reported in Study A is, that our eye-muscles show 
the effect of certain central motor impulses which are produced by 
different optical stimuli and their immediate associations. ‘The au- 
thors declare that this fact affords a “new method” of studying the 
motor power of such mental processes as observing letters, words, 
colors, pictures, etc., and of doing so with a fineness of discrimination 
which can be in no other way attained. 

Now, to the ingenuity of this “new method” I pay at once such 
tribute as it deserves. With the authors I heartily welcome any 
“method,” or any “spirit’’ which shall lay open this very fertile 
field. And as heartily I declare that this “new method ” does prom- 
ise, if properly handled, to open up many important possibilities. 
But grateful as we are for its promise, it is the actual results of the 
“new spirit” and its way of handling fertile suggestions that the 
scientific public has looked forward to with chief concern, and which 
most challenges our present consideration. 
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With this in mind, I will first examine the exclusiveness asserted 
of this “new method.” The highest science is sure to be apprecia- 
tive. It must be so in order to reap full advantage from previous 
achievements in the line of its selected problems. Especially should 
it be so where, as in the present case, the experimentation is both 
an original research and a part of the regular system of instruction 
in our largest school of psychology. It is of importance, therefore, 
that the repeated declarations of Study A should justify themselves, 
namely, the declarations that the new method gives valuable 
“ answers” as to the general relation between ideas and movements, 
while other methods have given only “ general hints,” and that pre- 
viously a qualitative study of the motor power of such ideas “ seemed 
impossible.” 

If any one will turn to so familiar a text-book as Professor James’s 
Psychology he will find the general subject of Study A set forth 
at some length. In vol. Il, p. 379, under Effects on Voluntary 
Muscles he will read as follows: 


Every sensorial stimulus . . . innervates the muscles generally. .. . 
The dynamogenic value (motor power) of simple musical tones seems to be 
proportional to their loudness and height. When the notes are compounded 
into sad strains, the muscular strength diminishes. If the strains are gay, 
it is increased. The dynamogenic value of colored lights varies with the 
‘color. In a subject whose normal strength was expressed by 23, it became 
24 when a blue light was thrown on the eyes, 28 from green, 30 for yellow, 
35 from orange, and 42 from red, etc., etc. 


—the report going on to give similar account of odors, tastes, pain, 
tobacco, alcohol, and a much wider range of stimuli than was used in 
Study A. 

It would seem, then, that the same sort of general results as are 
reported in the Study had already been somewhat more widely 
studied by previous methods. Reading further the same text-book 
account, we find at least a dozen different methods which have been 
successfully used for the same general purposes. Such are the cir- 
culation methods of Haller and Mosso; the respiration methods of 
Feré and of Danilewsky; the sweat-gland method of Tarchanoff ; 
the eye-pupil method of Sanders; the bladder methods of Mosso, of 
Pellicani, and of Feré; the muscle method of Feré ; the knee-jerk 
methods of Bowditch, Mitchell, Lombard, etc., etc. Certainly here is 
no lack of number or of variety of methods open to the study of the 
Motor Power of Ideas of the same general range as were experi- 
mented upon in the “new method.” 
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But perhaps the “ new method” is better than any of the former 
ones. Of course this should not be decided without discussion. Per- 
sonally I think that several of the above methods could have been 
made to serve in measuring the Motor Power of observing letters, 
words, colors, etc., equally well with the “new method,” and one of 
them, | am confident, would have served in every respect much better. 
I refer to the common knee-jerk method of Professors Bowditch and 
Lombard. ‘There is not one of the mental occupations used in Study 
A to which it is not markedly sensitive. Its ‘curves’ are visible, con- 
tinuous, vigorous, and mechanically accurate to any desired degree 
— far more accurate than guessing at the coincidence between the 
line of sight and the figures on the measuring arc used in Study A. 
The harness is easily put on and worked. By Professor Lombard it 
is kept on all night while the curve goes on continuously registering 
every slight disturbance of slumber, and the very ups and downs in 
the motor power of our dreams. Above all, the knee-jerk method is 
free of the very faults which, as we shall presently discuss, make the 
success of the new method most doubtful. For it enables us, when 
they are undesirable, to be free of volitional head movements and 
like complications, and permits a large number or variety of these 
when their cooperation is desirable. 

In truth, then, it must be said that the Study is scarcely as fruitful 
of exclusive/y new results and methods as its enthusiasm leads the 
reader to infer. Yet if this were its main feature, most surely my 
Discussion would never have been written. From the first I have 
had chiefly at heart to compare the new modes of conducting psycho- 
logical inquiry with former methods of scientific investigation in 
general. ‘To this end, therefore, let us now look more closely at the 
general reasonings of the Study, and to its way of handling its prob- 
lems altogether. 

In summarizing its new method the Study declares as follows 


(p- 443): 


When I open my eyes and see a flame, this optical impression brings 
out the motor effect which is the essential element in attention. When 
I turn my head with closed eyes, this head movement is naturally codérdi- 
nated with the eye movements, and the head movement acts as stimulus to 
a motor reaction of the eyes. This stimulus is, of course, the same, whether 
I turn my head after twenty seconds or after one second. Now if this 
same stimulus brings out so very different effects, it must be because the 
stimulus from the optical impression is different after twenty seconds and 
after one second. A/ter one second the optical stimulus is stronger than 
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the head stimulus, and the eyes turn therefore to the flame, after twenty 
seconds the motor power of the optical stimulus ts fully discharged, or at 
least so exhausted that it ts overpowered by the head stimulus, and the eyes 
follow the head. ... The question arises, What is the effect if we take 
other optical objects instead of the flame? Is the motor power changed if 
I change the color of the flame, or if I take a picture, or a figure, or words, 
and what influence has the character of these objects? If we open the eyes 
after turning the head, and state in what direction our eyes are looking, 
while at the same time measuring the position of the head, we shall then be 
able to measure the motor power of the optical impression by its depend- 
ence both upon the time we look upon the objects and upon the character 
of the objects themselves. In this way we developed the systematic method 
upon which the following experiments were worked out. 


This is the sort of reasoning upon which the experiments were 
worked out. Let us therefore examine what sort of reasoning this 
is. First we will be sure about the eye movements. The eyes were 
both carried by the turning of the head, and also they turned in the 
head. ‘The latter unquestionably is the thing to be inquired about. 
This is the movement that measured the Motor Power of Ideas. 
The crucial facts are: Before turning the head the eyes were in one 
position of adjustment, and after the head had turned they were 
found to be in a different position of adjustment. Now what does 
the Study say caused this change in adjustment? In the lines which 
I have put in italics the authors declare that an “optical stimulus” 
and “a head stimulus” are responsible for the change. Through- 
out the Study no third factor is once referred to. The “optical im- 
pression ” and the “head stimulus,” it is declared, work in contrary 
directions ; when the former is strongest the eyes “turn /herefore 
toward the flame,” when it is “overpowered by the head stimulus, 
the eyes follow the head.” 

I will first examine the “head stimulus.” The authors tell us that 
“this head movement is naturally codrdinated with the eye move- 
ments.” When, therefore, they say that “the eyes follow the head,” 
they must mean not merely that without opposition they are carried 
forward by the head, but that by reason of the head stimulus the 
eyes turn iv the head in the direction the head moves; or at least 
tend to turn in that direction proportionally as the head stimulus 
“overcomes” the optical stimulus. The report is abundantly vague, 
but the only interpretation of the authors’ assertion that “the head 
movement acts as stimulus to a motor reaction of the eyes”’ is the one 
I have given. Their words mean this or nothing. But what evi- 
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dence do the authors give that the “head stimulus does thus turn 
the eyes in opposition to the optical impression”? Absolutely none 
whatever. They assume this outright, without experiment of their 
own, or of any one else. We are obliged, therefore, to ask what 
a priori ground there is for the assumption. Again we must say, ab- 
solutely none. If for anything, there is a Priori ground for suspecting 
that, through inertia, if for nothing else, the eyes would naturally lag 
behind rather than overshoot the mark. In this case the head stim- 
ulus would work to turn the eyes relatively /oward the flame and not 
from it. Moreover, from other reasons far more intimate and crucial 
to the analysis of this experiment, the head stimulus cou/d work 
toward the flame. I shall presently consider these. But at present I 
will only note the facts, first, that the first assumption in the Study is 
purely and wholly a fabrication which may or may not prove true, 
but which has the @ frvori suspicion rather against it than in its favor ; 
and second, that this assumption was made without experiment or 
inquiry. 

I will next examine the “optical impressions.” The authors’ as- 
sumption is, that the “optical impression” which was received 
before closing the eyes, persisted after closing them, and when the 
head was turned, worked upon the adjustment of the eyes in a way 
to turn them in the head in the direction backwards from the move- 
ment of the head. Of course no one looks upon this “optical im- 
pression ” as an “ eye-bolt and hawser” hooked outside of the eye 
and holding it back. It must work internally through the ocular 
motor nerves. But here, under the authors’ assumption, arises a 
great difficulty. If we conceive that a given optical impression, 
which we will call x, has worked a given adjustment of the eyes, 
which we will call A’, it is impossible to conceive that the mere _per- 
sistence of ¢A#is impression alone and wachanged should cause a 
change in adjustment — let us say to A*. Even if the head stimulus 
did work to change the adjustment A’, it cannot be assumed without 
proof or argument that the continuance of + worked otherwise than 
to preserve the adjustment that it had normally occasioned. In short, 
the only @ priori assumption logically possible is, that the optical im- 
pression did work to keep the eyes in the middle of the head. But 
what evidence or argument do the authors offer to the contrary or 
that the optical impression did or could turn the eyes toward the 
flame? Again, as with the head stimulus, none whatever. 

These, then, are the facts of the case. Undoubtedly the eyes 
moved. The a priori suspicion is that the head stimulus caused the 
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eyes to turn back and the optical impression worked to oppose this 
movement. ‘The experimenters assume the reverse of this through- 
out, and do so without the least iota of fact, or the least shadow of 
hypothesis put forward in excuse for doing so. 

At once we must declare that this manner of conducting a prob- 
lem is scarcely scientific. The full responsibility for it, however, 
can be estimated only after inquiring about it further. I do not pro- 
pose to answer the question, What did make the eyes turn back? 
That can only be determined by scientific investigation. But out of 
several possible answers I will suggest one. 

When we contemplate an object “face on,” we have a sense of 
its position with reference to self and to space in general, which we 
may sum up as “a sense that it is there.’ After turning the face 
“side to,” we have a new sense of position, a sense “ that it is now 
back there.” 1 have no doubt that the first “optical impression ” 
plays a part in both mental conditions. But it must be observed 
that it plays but an indeterminate part even in the first. A sense of 
bodily movement, gained by life-long acquirement, and of the spatial 
arrangements of the room and its furniture, gained by weeks of 
familiarity, cannot be uncritically summed up under “ optical impres- 
sion” of a “word” or “figure.”” Much less can the second state 
be classed as “optical impression.” Very plainly what happened 
here, after the eyes were closed, in order to constitute the state 
“the object is now back there” is far more bodily and general ex- 
perience than passing optical impression. But if the first total state 
which worked the adjustment A’ be called x, and the second state 
be called 4x, we may well conceive that it was 4 which caused the 
eyes to turn back toward the flame, and not x at all. We have said 
that x ought to work to the continuance of A’. On the other hand, 4 
is the kinesthetic product of the head movement, the memory of the 
moving, and is closely associated with the moving. What more 
natural, then, the moment the head begins to turn, than that these 
elements constituting the notion “ of back there from the new position” 
begin to rise and to work their customary effect, namely, to turn 
the eyes “back there”? In this case the motor power causing the 
eye movement need not be the optical impression in any degree 
whatever. 

I do not offer this hypothesis as a final solution, but certainly it is 
more plausible than that x alone can work both A' and A*. And if 
so, what now must we conclude as to the authors’ failure to consider 
such a possibility? We might, here, let them speak out of their own 
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mouths. They rejected more than half of their subjects because the 
volitional impulse for turning the head with closed eyes “has upon 
them the same effect as if they saw an object in indirect vision and in 
order to look at it directly, made a head movement.” 1 could not better 
describe my above hypothesis: my 4, if it exists, is a memory of see- 
ing an object in indirect vision, a memory of the act, not of the 
object, and works to turn the eye accordingly. And if the reason 
given by the authors is valid for throwing out half of their subjects, 
it is difficult to see why they must not all be thrown out. Nor must 
we be blinded by the fact that the authors were fearing alone the 
effects of “visualizing.” What they really feared was, that if some 
other mental state than the optical impression received before 
closing the eyes, should be directly accountable for the eye move- 
ment, then it could not be claimed that this eye movement was a 
measurement of the “ motor power” of the optical impression. Per- 
sonally, I see no reason why any of the subjects should have been 
thrown out, and only touch upon the matter to show the perversity 
of the authors’ reasoning. So far as I can see, the results show 
that different kinds of very complex mental occupations affect differ- 
ently some uwxknown tendency to move the eyes. And to throw out 
half of the results because they included visualizing tendencies 
seems like introducing a degree of refinement, altogether too scarce 
in the experiment, at the very wrong point. If our hypothesis be 
correct, the “ optical impression,”’ would have a// the more effect propor- 
tionally as the subjects did visualize, and doubtfully any at all unless 
they did. That is, unless 4 contained some optical elements com- 
mon to the “optical impression,” the latter would be all the less 
concerned in the “motor power” of the eye movement. 

The Study purports to give “answers” to certain important psy- 
chological problems. These answers were deduced from the data 
of the experiments under the interpretation that when the eye-move- 
ments were great the motor power of the “ optical impression ” should 
be proportionally great. From an @ friori point of view, should our 
above suppositions prove correct, the interpretations and answers 
given in the Study would be precisely reversed. Yet I am not pre- 
pared to say that either of these interpretations would be the right 
one. The problem concerned is far more complicated than the 
Study gives intimation of. If any one will but read the literature 
of these experiments, which the Study passes over as giving us only 
“general hints,” he will find that the problem has already been 
carried somewhat further than the conception of a simple and con- 
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stant relation between cerebral occupations and movements gener- 
ally. Should he read no further than the text-book account already 
quoted from, he will discover in a foot-note the following: “ Professor 
H. P. Bowditch has made the interesting discovery that if the rein- 
forcing movement (the homologue of the optical impression of 
Study A) be as much as 0.4 of a second later, the reinforcement 
fails to occur, and is transformed into a positive inhibition.” | 
have not space to draw all the analogies implied here, but any one 
conversant with the subject will at once understand that, translated 
into terms of Study A, the above note suggests that the time 
relations between the several stimuli, whatever they may prove to 
be, which govern the eye-movements, may alone and of themselves, 
under different conditions, turn the motor effects from positive to 
negative phenomena. Not only this, but we will not have to study 
long to discover that all mental occupations do not work the same 
motor effects on the lower centres. Nothing is better known than 
the fact that certain thoughts hinder certain actions, while other 
thoughts and actions work in harmony. These matters have already 
been taken account of in the development of the knee-jerk method, 
and, as a consequence, some extremely valuable problems of Will 
and of Attention have been opened to experimentation, and are now 
being worked upon along these lines by different investigators; all 
of which, however, Study A appears to entirely ignore. In face 
of all this, | will not attempt to say what should be the proper 
interpretation of the figures presented from the Harvard experi- 
ments, but surely it should make one hesitate about assuming out- 
right that the after-effects of every sort of cerebral occupation 
indiscriminately give positive motor innervations, or that they follow 
simple and invariable laws with reference to time element. The 
fact that the majority of the figures in the Study — those from two 
out of three subjects worked upon — contradict the simple interpre- 
tation deduced from them in the report, conspicuously emphasizes, 
if I mistake not, the fault of not considering these broader compli- 
cations of the problem. As a consequence, the inexperienced reader 
of Study A is, on the one hand, left with the impression that fixed 
and definite answers are given him, by the “ new method,” regarding 
matters never before subjected to exact determination, while, on the 
other hand, he is left quite unaware of several difficulties and 
achievements already developed within his problem, and of a wide 
range of resources and methods already open to his service. 

In the major matters of conducting the problem and of handling 
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and presenting the results, we find much, therefore, in Study A which 
does not command hearty admiration of our “new psychological 
spirit.” If we descend to minor details, we find other things 
difficult to reconcile with what heretofore have been considered 
scientific canons. For instance: I have already said that the 
authors threw out half of their subjects because they visualized the 
direction of the head movement. Passing over any criticism of 
whether they should be rejected or not if they did visualize, we will 
ask: How did the experimenters determine that the subjects should 
be thrown out or not? Did they merely ass the subjects if they 
visualized, and take their word for it? An old-fashioned experi- 
menter would have felt bound to give an account of his test for 
what he declared to be a crucial point in his experimentation. The 
Study ignores the subject completely. 

Again, it was a canon of Experimental Psychology heretofore, that 
in delicate problems, the subjects who were operated upon should 
be free from any intimation of what was expected to happen. It is 
well known that such intimations often act like hypnotic suggestions 
to determine what shall happen, and through habit soon become 
chronic. Now in Study A the experiences of the earlier “ physicist ”’ 
were confessedly in the minds of the experimenters from the first, 
and it may be that the turning back of the eyes was due to the 
suggestion that they would turn back —to continued imitation, as 
Professor Royce would say, of the notion of turning back. Certainly, 
control-experiments upon subjects unaware of such expectations 
were extremely desirable to provide against such possibility. 

Not less than in other particulars does the Study offend by 
gross literary carelessness. Brief, every scientific report should 
be. But in proportion to its brevity should it be free of mis- 
leading suggestions. Of these, this one short Study contains several. 
A sample is as follows: On p. 443, in summarizing “ the way we 
developed the systematic method,” the crucial point is made that 
“the stimulus from the optical impression is different after twenty 
seconds and after one second.” Unmistakably the intimation here 
is that the motor power of the impression fades with lapse of time. 
“ After twenty seconds the motor power is fully discharged.” ‘“ What, 
then, was its strength during this interval? What after two, or 
three, or ten seconds?” How are we surprised, therefore, to be 
told on p. 445 that “Our special question was, how the motor im- 
pulse to fixate the eyes upon an optical object varies with the 
quality of the impression and with the time of fixation, especially 
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with regard to the intervals ‘of 1, 2, 3, 4 seconds.” Can it be pos- 
sible that the authors distinguish no difference between mere lapse 
of time after the impulse is received, and the lapse of time during which 
it # received? As a matter of fact, they theorize about the first 
proposition — the lapse after the impression— and experiment 
regarding the second proposition, #¢., the 1, 2, 3, 4 seconds in their 
tables refer to the length of time that the stimulations were con- 
tinued. Not a single word of warning is given for the change from 
one proposition to the other. Such confusion and carelessness is 
inexcusable, even from a literary point of view, and leaving out of 
consideration deeper scientific complications which I have no time 
here to untangle. 

Further evidence of similar carelessness is found in the author’s 
use of such terms as “head stimulus” and “optical stimulus.” 
Throughout, the vast complication of processes lying between the 
first retinal attack and the final eye-movements is simply “lumped,” 
and now referred to by one term and now by another. What part 
of the total “motor power” is “ideas,” and what “reflex codrdina- 
tion”; what is the “sight” of figures, and what the “adding” of 
figures”; what is the “essential factor” of attention, and what the 
“complicated emotional state” of attention—all these particulars 
are indistinguishably swamped in the vague and vast ocean of gen- 
eralities. Under such generalities one could as well claim that the 
time occupied in emptying a theatre, after a cry of “fire,” would 
be a scientific measurement of “the motor power of ideas.” 
Even the most meagre analysis should discover at least four 
factors in the Study’s problem — the retinal influences, their 
immediate cerebral associations, the volition to turn the head and 
its coérdinated effects on the eye-movements, and the automatic 
conditions and processes of the ocular motor centres. ‘The Study, 
however, knows of nothing but the “optical impressions” and the 
“head stimulus.” It fails utterly to recognize any difference be- 
tween the part of the optical stimulus which acts upward to awaken 
ideas, and the other part that acts downward, automatically adjusting 
the eyes. It fails utterly, also, to discover that the “head stimulus” 
is no simple matter, but one likely, as I have already shown, to 
involve impressions of “looking back there ”’ and of bodily positions 
of the greatest intricacy. It is only through vagueness of this kind 
that the delusion could be sustained that the same “ optical impres- 
sion” could be the cause both of the positive movements of the 
eyes, and at the same time of the negative variations displayed in 
those movements. 
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At this point it may well be asked, What would have been expected 
in the conduct of such a problem as was here presented, from the 
old school of scientific investigation? Starting from the general 
suggestion that some sort of influence causes the eyes to turn back, 
and that this movement might be utilized for studying the motor 
effects of various mental occupations, we may reasonably suppose 
that an old-school scientist would at once have recognized that the 
suggestion offered him two distinct problems: namely, the motor 
power of ideas, and the cause of the eyes turning back. Noting 
these two problems, if he had then determined to study the motor 
power of ideas, it seems to me doubtful if he would have proceeded 
by the eye-method at all; that he might have hesitated to do so for 
the reason that the knee-jerk method offers so many obvious advan- 
tages for that particular work. But in case he should decide to 
develop the eye-method, then we cannot conceive it possible that he 
would have brought it before the public in the condition in which Study 
A presents it. He would at least have waited in order to make control- 
experiments for determining both how the eyes behave normally when 
turning the head, #¢., without previous fixation upon any object, and 
also how they behave when turned after fixation, the head remaining 
still. Also, he would have waited until he had analyzed his problem 
to discover what other factors besides “ head stimulus” and “ optical 
stimulus’ might enter into it, and under what conditions. Above 
all, he would have mastered the previous literature of his problem, 
and, at least, until he had made positive contributions going markedly 
beyond his predecessors, he would have been generously appreciative 
of prior achievements. 

In summary, then, what shall we say of the “ New Spirit,”’ accord- 
ing to which it is proposed to conduct future psychological investiga- 
tion? Is it fertile of important and permanent results above previous 
“hints” and methods which it despises? Does it clear the general 
atmosphere of its problems, or rather leave them in greater confu- 
sion? Does it display that carefulness of thought and sobriety of 
statement which is calculated to raise our science out of the sus- 
picion with which it is frequently regarded by the rigid disciplinarians 
of the other sciences? Is it calculated to inspire confidence among 
thorough students of any profession? Is it well adapted to the 
training of young students? Is it replete with suggestions for them 
as to current psychological methods and achievements? Every 
reader must answer these questions for himself. For myself, with 
the deepest reverence for psychology, | am compelled to say that 
the new method of experimentation appears to be of extremely 
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doubtful expediency. I cannot but feel that the young, and perhaps 
also the majority of professional readers, are likely rather to be misled 
and harmed by the loose deductions and careless declarations of the 


Study, than benefited by its production. HERBERT NICHOLS 


ON THE ELENCH OF THE LIAR, 


Tue famous Elench of the Eubulides: if a man acknowledges that 
he lies, does he lie or speak the truth? is treated, as by Hegel (//7s- 
tory of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 459), as a formal contradiction. Hegel 
remarks, “If it is said thathe tells the truth, this contradicts the con- 
tent of his utterance, for he confesses that he lies. But if it is 
asserted that he lies, it may be objected that his confession is the 
truth. He thus both lies and does not lie; but a simple answer can- 
not be given to the question raised. For here we have a union of 
two opposites, lying and truth, and their immediate contradiction.” 

But the difliculty of this Elench rests, I think, not, as generally sup- 
posed, on logical contradiction, but on psychological confusion, 
Strictly speaking, one cannot acknowledge to lying, cannot say I lie, 
but only I lied. A lie is always about something, hence one cannot 
in the same psychic act lie and acknowledge to this lie, .¢., a psychic 
act is never its own object. In the nature of psychic fact a lie can- 
not take cognizance of itself. Hence the acknowledging to a lie need 
not be confounded with the lie acknowledged. But a man may lie in 
the acknowledging to a lie, he may lie about lying as about anything 
else ; he may falsely say, “I lied.” ‘Thus he may falsely say, “ I lied 
in telling you it was ten miles to Dover.’’ A man may then lie in say- 
ing that he lied, and lie in saying that he lied about lying, and lie in 
this last acknowledgment, and so on in infinite regressus ; but however 
far we go back, we do not get contradiction, but falseness or truth 
may be properly affirmed of any acknowledging act. The acknowl- 
edging act may at any stage be a lie, but it always takes a new 
acknowledging act to acknowledge the lie. Hence I take it that psy- 
chological analysis shows that the Elench can always receive a simple 
answer: in every acknowledging, he either lies or does not lie. 

But the Elench, properly stated, is this: Can the liar confess to a 
lie? if he confesses truthfully, of course he is not a liar; only by 
claiming to be truth-teller does he become liar. However, if on the 
other hand, he confesses untruthfully to a lie, he implicates himself in 
a truth, and so is not liar. If a man falsely declares that he lied in 
saying it was ten miles to Dover, he says he lied when he did not lie, 
and thus admits himself as truth-teller. The real paradox, then, is 
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this: there is one lie a liar cannot tell, namely, to lie that he lied. 
Only the truthful man can tell this lie, only the truthful man can 
lyingly call himself a liar. 

Hegel adduces in parallel — but not very justly —to this old 
Elench a modern one from Don Quixote. A rich man built a bridge 
and a gallows near by it. Every one who came to the bridge was 
obliged to tell where he was going; if he spoke truly he was allowed 
to pass, if he lied he would be hung on the gallows. One traveler, 
when questioned, answered that he was going to be hung on the gal- 
lows. At this the bridge-keepers were much puzzled. ‘They would 
either be hanging him for speaking the truth, or allow him to pass, 
and so to lie, and yet escape hanging. But the contradiction here is 
not so much in thought as in language, and arises from “ going to 
the gallows ” being a popular condensation for going to the gallows 
and being hung thereon. By confusing destination with the act at 
the destination, the clever traveler confused the bridge-keepers and 
the worthy Sancho himself, to whom the case was referred. The 
proper reply to fulfill the law would have been: go, hang, if you like, 
but if you do not go, we will hang you. 

The contradiction of penalty and crime herein aimed at, would have 
been more nearly attained, if a law should have been enacted that 
every man should truly declare his intention under penalty of being 
hung. If a man said he intended to be hung, then speaking the 
truth would involve the penalty for not speaking the truth, and the 
judge would be in an apparent dilemma. But with strict justice it 
would seem that the law could hang him at once, for every moment 
that he remains unhung he is lying. However, if it is his real intent 
and purpose to get hung, if he has spoken truly, the law must not 
hang him. But if he has not spoken truly as to his intent to be hung, 
if he is not thoroughly honest, he must, to satisfy the law, be hung. 
The quibbler must end on the gallows, but the honest seeker-to-be- 
hung must not be touched. Again, if the law be that every man shall 
state truly his intent, and carry it out, or get itcarried out, under pen- 
alty of being hung, and a man states his intent to be hung, if he does 
not either hang himself or get hung, the officers must, according to 
the law, and with perfect justice, hang him. 

In whatever way, then, we turn these Liar Elenchs, we see that 
seeming contradiction is really confusion, which yields to psychologi- 
cal analysis and definition, an instrument which was but too little used 
by the ancient Sophists and their later followers. 


Lake Forest University, Hiram M. STANLEY. 


LAKE Forest, ILL. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Logic of Hegel. Translated from the Encyclopedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences. By WiLLiaM Wa Lace, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition, Revised and Augmented. Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1892. — pp. xxvi, 431. 


Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel's Philosophy and especially 
of his Logic. By Witttam WaLLAcE, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, 
Revised and Augmented. Oxford, The Clarendon Press. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. xix, 477. 


These two volumes have taken the place of Professor Wallace’s 
Logic of Hegel with Prolegomena published in a single volume twenty 
years ago, and now for some time out of print. Almost simultane- 
ously with the appearance of this new and enlarged edition, the same 
scholar has given us a translation of the third part of the Encyklo- 
pidie — Zhe Philosophy of Mind —also prefaced by extensive prole- 
gomena. In the present number of the Review this volume is made 
the subject of independent notice. 

This labor of exposition and translation by so competent an 
authority as Professor Wallace will do much toward making Hegel’s 
philosophy accessible to the English-speaking public. In order, 
however, that the door to the ‘secret of Hegel’ be fully opened to 
the English reader, translations of the /’2dnomenologie des Geistes and 
the Philosophie des Rechts are indispensable. When these appear, we 
may hope that the authors will remember that the ‘ Prolegomena to 
Hegel’s Philosophy’ has already been written, and give us instead 
of ‘Introductions’ expository footnotes to assist readers page by 
page to the meaning that underlies Hegel’s uncouth phrases and 
perplexing passages. The case was entirely different when Pro- 
fessor Wallace first published his translation of the Logic. At that 
time, as he informs us, his book might have fitly been described as 
“a voice crying in the wilderness.” The Prolegomena were perhaps 
at that time a greater service to English philosophy than the transla- 
tion itself. But in the meantime there has been a fairly large output 


of critical and expository writing about Hegel both in England and ~ 


in America. ‘The relative importance of the volume of exposition, 
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enlarged and improved though it is, seems to me therefore to have 
greatly declined. ‘There is no doubt that the author himself felt this, 
and that, if he had now been publishing the work for the first time, it 
would have appeared in the form of a translation with notes. 

When we turn to the first volume of this work (which was pub- 
lished more than a year earlier than the other), we find that there has 
been added to the translation a bibliographical notice of the three 
editions and of the three prefaces, and about fifty pages of notes. The 
author’s description of these notes as “ of a philological rather than a 
philosophical character,” might easily lead one to overlook their real 
significance. They consist for the most part of explanations of the 
sense in which terms are used, and of references to and citations of 
illustrative passages from Hegel himself as well as from other writers 
both philosophical and literary. So far as they go, they will prove 
extremely serviceable to a student of Hegel’s philosophy. The 
translation has been revised throughout, and, though no very im- 
portant changes have been made, many passages in the new edition 
seem to state the meaning of the original more adequately and 
happily than the renderings which they have displaced. Take, for 
example, the definition of the Notion, § 160. The former translation 
of the passage was as follows: “The Notion is the power of sub- 
stance in the fruition of its own being, and therefore what is free. 
It forms a systematic whole in which each of the elementary notions 
is the very total which the notion is, and is to be realized as indis- 
solubly one with it. Thus in its identity with itself it is purely and 
entirely characterized” (p. 247). Here we read: “The Notion is 
the principle of freedom, the power of substance self-realized. It is 
a systematic whole in which each of its constituent functions is the 
very totai which the notion is, and is put as indissolubly one with it. 
Thus in its self-identity it has original and complete determinate- 
ness” (p. 287). 

The Prolegomena have grown into a good-sized volume — more 
than double their original extent. “ Fourteen chapters, 77z., Il, XXIV, 
and the group from VII to XVIII inclusive, are in this edition 
entirely new. Three chapters of the first edition, numbered XIX, 
XXII, XXIII have been dropped. ... But some of those nomi- 
nally retained have been largely rewritten” (p. ix). The chapters 
omitted bore the titles: “ Illustration from Greek Philosophy”; “A 
Brief Summary of Results”; “ Vocabulary.” The omission of the 
last chapter seems to me a distinct loss, although the entire Prole- 
gomena may be regarded as the exploitation and illustration of the 
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Hegelian concepts. ‘The first addition-— Chapter II — contains an 
imaginary ‘ Protest against Hegelianism,’ and the author’s ‘ Counter- 
Protest’ in its favor. The latter is especially interesting ; the fol- 
lowing sentences may be allowed to speak for themselves. “We 
have to go back to Hegel in the same spirit as we go to Kant, and 
for that matter to Plato or Descartes. ... It would be as absurd 
and as impossible to be simply and literally a Hegelian —if that 
means one for whom Hegel sums up all philosophy and all truth — 
as it is to be at the present day a Platonist or an Aristotelian. .. . 
And so, without taking Hegel as omniscient or pledging himself to 
every word of the master, he [the philosopher] may think from his 
own experience that there is much in the system that will be helpful, 
when duly estimated and assimilated, to others . . . and that there 
is here concealed a key to many puzzles, and a guard against many 
illusions likely to beset the inquirer after truth” (pp. 18-20). 

There is no one to-day, I think, who will object to this statement 
of what Hegel can and must be for us. Such a statement, however, 
would perhaps not have been made by a Hegelian, nor accepted by 
his opponent, twenty years ago. It is not surprising that, when the 
‘secret of Hegel’ was first proclaimed to the English-speaking world, 
the new light which it brought led some to see in it the final and 
absolute philosophy, while others found in the harsh formulae and 
bold paradoxes behind which its truths were concealed nothing but 
‘foolishness.’ The discussions and controversies which ensued — 
idle as they may have often seemed — have not been wholly in vain. 
The Neo-Hegelians are beginning to see that the spirit, if not the 
letter, of Hegel forbids them to rest in any bygone system as absolute 
truth, and the Anti-Hegelians to recognize that, although they have 
not said unto Hegel, Lord! Lord! they have none the less eaten of 
his bread and drunk at his table. Hegelianism, then, is not the last 
word in philosophy, but must take its place among the great his- 
torical systems to which we turn for assistance in dealing with our 
own problems ; more important it may be than any, for it stands 
nearest to us, and in a way contains all the others within itself. 

“The new chapters” [VII to XVIII inclusive] “ present among 
other things, a synopsis of the progress of thought in Germany dur- 
ing the half-century which is bisected by the year 1800, with some 
indication of the general conditions of the intellectual world, and 
with some reference to the connection of speculation and actuality. 
Jacobi and Herder, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling have been especially 
brought under succinct review. . . . From a growing perception how 
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much post-Kantian thought owed to the pre-Kantian thinkers, Spinoza 
and Leibniz have been partly brought within my range. ... They 
[the philosophers of this period] have been presented not in and 
for themselves, but as momenta or constituent factors in producing 
Hegel’s conception of the aim and method of philosophy” (pp. 
ix, x). We have in these chapters an exceedingly instructive and 
graphic picture of the relation and interaction of the various intel- 
lectual forces at work during the most interesting period of modern 
philosophy. ‘The clearness and beauty of literary style, the ready 
scholarship which enables the author to bring together ‘things new 
and old’ for the purpose of putting life and meaning into abstract 
formulae, and his sense of what is significant in the various philoso- 
phies, all combine to render them delightful reading. The only 
piece of philosophical writing with which I can compare them, is the 
first part of Professor Royce’s Zhe Spirit of Modern Philosophy. The 
teachings of Spinoza and Leibniz, our author tells us, fell in evil 
days; and their true significance was not perceived until the time 
of Schelling. It is in connection with the latter philosopher's ideas 
of nature and of history that we perceive their real bearing and 
importance. It is sometimes evident that the bold lines with which 
these systems are presented to us are not unqualifiedly accurate 
from a historical point of view; and it is sometimes at least debat- 
able whether the author is not reading these authors in the light of 
nineteenth century ideas. 

Book II, “In the Porches of Philosophy,” embraces chapters XV— 
XXV. These chapters are as vigorous and well written as those 
which have preceded. One, however, at length begins to remember 
that this book professes to be “ Prolegomena to Hegel’s Philosophy 
and especially to his Logic,” and to wonder when the author will 
come to close quarters with the real subject. It is impossible to 
give a complete account of the matter contained in these pages 
nearly two hundred in number. If we turn them over we find dis- 
cussions of The Age of Reason, Nature and History, Idealism and 
Realism, Things and Forces, The Historical Method, The Chemical 
Method, The Method of History, Induction and Deduction, Person- 
ality, Analysis and Synthesis, Aristotle’s Logic, Spinoza, The Platonic 
Myth, and “a great variety of other things too numerous to mention.” 
Much of this exposition may have been necessary, but surely the 
author might have presupposed some acquaintance with philosophical 
concepts on the part of the persons for whom he has undertaken to 
expound Hegel. He has evidently decreed that his readers shall 
not come to Hegel isi sub Persona infantis. 
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With Book III, Logical Outlines (pp. 365-477), we reach the ex- 
position of the Logic. ‘This is simply an expansion of the author’s 
treatment in the corresponding chapters of the first edition. There 
are no difierences of interpretation, and the additions are largely in 
the way of illustration. But these chapters have been for many years, 
and still continue to be, the best exposition of Hegel’s Logic that we 
have in English. The most noticeable improvement of the new 
edition seems to me to consist in the fact that the author has, to a 
much greater degree than formerly, made himself independent of the 
words and phrases which are the common possession of most writers 
of his school. And this is no smali service, for the Hegelian phrase- 
ology has long proved a stone of stumbling to those within the fold as 
well as to those without. 

It is, however, difficult after all to forgive the author his sins of 
omission. It was perhaps not unreasonable to expect from Professor 
Wallace some critical estimation of the value of Hegel’s method and 
results for the philosophical problems of our day. What must be 
our judgment of the Dialectical Method? Does Hegel provide a 
sufficient explanation of the transition from Logic to the Philosophy 
of Nature and of Spirit, or does that very transition show that Logic 
is not yet Metaphysics? And what are we to make of that other 
problem, which Mr. Ritchie regards as perhaps the most urgent in 
any philosophical system, “to attempt to show how the One, the 
Eternal, the Real, manifests itself in the manifold appearances of 
time” (Put. Review, vol. III, p. 28)? To these and other such 
questions, Professor Wallace has attempted no answer. 


J. E. 


Conscience: an Essay towards a New Analysis, Deduction, and 
Development of Conscience. By Rev. J. D. Ropertson, M.A., 
D.Sc. Vol. I. New Analysis of Conscience. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1894. 


The author of this work, evidently a man of fine ethical feeling, 
has been led to attempt a new analysis of conscience in the belief 
that here is to be found “the key to some of the most troublesome 
problems of the present day, both in theology and ethics.” Admit- 
ting that “there have been great changes in the content of standards 
and sentiments in particular consciences,” he yet holds “ the exist- 
ence in all men, as men, of some sensibility to a moral as well as to 
other differences in action.” Conscience may be defined provision- 
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ally as “the activity of the moral law in our sensibilities.” Moral 
sensibility is distinguished from other forms of sensibility by its 
greater complexity and by its comprehensiveness, extending as it 
does “to all self-conscious beings and their activity.” Within moral 
sensibility itself Mr. Robertson distinguishes two aspects, which he 
calls respectively “‘morai sense”? and “sense of duty.” This dis- 
tinction, suggested by Newman’s Grammar of Assent seems to the 
author of great importance. By the former, moral distinctions are 
revealed and affirmed ; by the latter, moral demands are announced 
and enforced. All men possess both a “ moral sense” and a “ sense 
of duty.” “A right and a wrong in actions, and a moral sense to 
see and feel them, are invariably present in men as men.” Similarly, 
“the existence of a sense of duty’ — meaning bv this “a perception 
of obligation to some moral authorities, and an impulse or sentiment 
enforcing it— are “omnipresent factors in every sense of duty as 
such.” It must be observed, however, (1\ that the moral sense and 
the sense of duty invariably coexist, and (2) that, while the particular 
things which are distinguished as good ana evil may differ, a good 
and an evil are recognized with intuitive self-certainty by all men as 
men. 

It is somewhat hard to understand why Mr. Robertson should 
exhibit so decided a preference for the term “sense” as expressive of 
what he also calls the “activities” of conscience. It is surely of great 
importance to mark off the moral consciousness as implying the 
activity of self-conscious reason, and this is certainly not done by 
the use of such terms as “moral sense” and “sense of duty.” The 
author’s language seems everywhere to rest upon a factitious separa- 
tion of the one self-conscious subject into separate “ activities,”’ which 
are no doubt said to be related, but which are never really reduced to 
unity. This is manifest even in his definition of conscience as “the 
activity of the moral law in our sensibilities.” The moral law is 
spoken of as if it were something complete in itself apart from the 
rational subject, and were a cause somehow acting on or in the sub- 
ject susceptible to its influence. From this point of view it is natural 
to speak of a moral sense and a sense of duty. This way of conceiv- 
ing conscience obscures the fact, to which the author himself else- 
where refers, that nothing can have authority over the individual 
conscience which is not constituted by the activity of reason. The 
consciousness of moral obligation is not the effect of a prescribed 
law. What makes the author prefer the term “sense,” seems to be 
the idea that reason is a purely formal activity; but, if reason includes 
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the whole self-conscious nature, it cannot be formal, and hence, to say 
that conscience is the reason of the individual viewed in its relation 
to conduct, is surely a more adequate way of characterizing it than to 
speak of it as a “sense.” Nor can I see any valid reason for separ- 
ating conscience into a moral sense and a sense of duty. In its 
former aspect, we are told, it is an emotional judgment of right and 
wrong, in the latter, an impulse and judgment of obligation. Surely, 
this is an inadequate statement of the fact. Before a man wills he 
judges an action to be right or wrong, but his judgment, if fully ex- 
pressed, would run thus: If I do this act, I shall do right or wrong. 
And when he has determined to act, he is simply carrying into effect 
what previously he contemplated. In the former case he makes a 
judgment of obligation just as much as in the latter case. And when 
he wills the act, surely he does not cease to judge it as right or 
wrong. Mr. Robertson speaks of the judgment as if it followed the 
act, and were one of condemnation. No doubt, when a man has done 
a wrong act, his conscience condemns him; but surely not so, if he 
has done a good act. Thus, if we keep up the parallelism, we have 
(1) the consciousness of a conceived act as right before willing, (2) 
the consciousness of it as right in willing, (3) the consciousness of it 
as right after willing. If we are to give the term “moral sense” to 
an “emotional judgment of right and wrong,” why should we need 
another term to express the same judgment? [If it is said that the 
“sense of duty”’ involves more than the “moral sense,” the answer 
is, that at any rate it involves all that is implied in the latter, and 
hence the former is superfluous. 

Another and, I fear, a more fundamental defect in Mr. Robertson’s 
analysis, is his distinction between the “ formal” and the “ material ” 
constitution of conscience. When Mr. Robertson maintains that 
man as man distinguishes between right and wrong, I entirely agree 
with him; but, when he goes on to contrast the conception of good 
and the sensibility to it with the conceptions and sensibilities which 
are additions in kind to the * original constitution,” [ am unable to 
follow him. It is obvious that any real separation between “form” 
and “matter ’’ is impossible, and hence that a conception and sensi- 
bility having to do only with “form” is an absurdity. No doubt by 
a process of abstraction we can obtain the idea of a universal good, 
the consciousness of which is common to all men, but it is merely 
the idea of the possible determinations of the good, all of which are 
definite goods. I do not think that the absoluteness of morality can 
be justified in this way. Morality is not the subsumption of particu- 
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lar acts under the abstract conception of the good, but the conscious- 
ness of the good as realized or as realizable in particular acts which 
are conceived as essential to the completeness of the rational self. 
And even if there were an abstract good, such as our author seems 
to posit, how could there be any “sensibility” to it? Conscience 
does not judge action in general but particular acts. There can be 
no greater absurdity than a conscience which is sensitive to abstract 
goodness and badness. If our author would only be true to the 
principle that self-conscious reason is originative, he would have no 
difficulty in seeing that the development of conscience, like the 
development of knowledge, is not in the way of a specification of an 
abstract good, but in the growing consciousness of a good which is 
manifested in the particular from first to last, so that particular and 
universal are correlative aspects of the one concrete whole. Neither 
the civilized man nor the savage has any consciousness of a good 
that is absolutely unchanging, but only of a good which he conceives 
as the highest expression of practical reason, and therefore as bind- 
ing absolutely upon himself. Joun Watson. 


Spinoza. Par Léon Brunscuvice, ancien éléve de 1'Ecole 
normale supérieure, Professeur agrégé de philosophie au lycée de 
Tours. Ouvrage couronné par |’Académie des Sciences morales et 
politiques. Paris, Ancienne Librairie Germer Baillitre et Cie., 
Félix Alcan, Editeur, 1894. — pp. 224. 


The continued interest in Spinoza, not only as an imposing figure 
in the History of Philosophy, but as the author of a metaphysical 
system which still, for certain minds, points toward a satisfactory 
solution of the world-problem, is borne witness to by the present 
volume. While the book is wholly of the nature of an exposition, 
one feels that the author takes rather a living than a merely historical 
interest in the philosopher. Indeed, all too often one feels the 
weight of the author’s ‘deadly seriousness,’ and, while frankly con- 
fessing to the great significance of the system for present as well as 
for past speculation, wishes that it could have been regarded some- 
what more objectively. 

M. Brunschvicg has one very important qualification as an ex- 
positor of Spinoza. He has a most intimate acquaintance with the 
philosopher’s works. Almost every page bristles with references 
designed to substantiate the interpretation which he offers. It is 
probably owing to the great number of references which he feels it 
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necessary to give that he refers to the Ofera by volume and page 
only (of Van Vloten and Land’s edition). That is on the whole un- 
fortunate, as one cannot tell certainly, without looking up the refer- 
ences, which work the author is quoting from. Moreover, the 
definitive edition is not always at hand, though we admit that it 
ought to be—unless the inconvenient size of the volumes be an 
excuse. Again, whatever may be said of the exposition which we 
are examining, it cannot be condemned either as an external criticism 
or as a colorless epitome. The author clearly recognizes Spinoza’s 
ethical aim, without exaggerating it, as is so often done, and shows, 
less in any particular passage than in the book as a whole, that the 
philosopher’s ethics and metaphysics are but different aspects of one 
system of thought. Every step of the argument is elaborately de- 
veloped by the author, as if rather for himself than for others. In- 
deed, in one respect the result is far from what one could wish: 
though, curiously enough, the mathematical method of Spinoza is by 
no means adequately described, the exposition is in its own way as 
dry and technical as the £¢/ics. Moreover, there is little of what 
one ordinarily understands by ‘explanation.’ The book is practically 
a paraphrase (and an extremely good one) of the system in question, 
from the author's point of view. 

This raises the question: For what class of readers is the volume 
intended? If for those not themselves acquainted with the text of 
Spinoza’s works, it can hardly prove helpful. But if the book be 
designed for advanced students, it has several great, if not fatal, 
defects. In the first place, practically no references are given to the 
literature of the subject. One might read the book and be wholly 
ignorant that interpretations of the system, different from those of 
the author, had ever been given. This is true even in the case of 
problems as important as that of the subjectivity or objectivity of 
the attributes (see p. 58). Again, the most questionable and difficult 
parts of the system are passed over without a jolt to suggest to the 
confiding reader that he is on dangerous ground, —e.g., the rdle of 
experience in the system (p. 87), the identification of instinct with 
‘power of the body’ (p. 92), Spinoza’s hopelessly ambiguous use of 
the word ‘idea’ (p. 95), etc. The above examples are purposely 
chosen from a few consecutive pages. Still again, Spinoza’s logical, 
as opposed to a causal, explanation of the world is nowhere sufficiently 
explained. To be sure, it is constantly presupposed, but certainly it 
was worth explicit treatment. If such had been given, the author 
could hardly have avoided considering one of the cardinal difficulties 
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of the system which he quite neglects, é.c., the possibility of regarding 
that which is essentially a time process sud specie aeternitatis. Lastly, 
the fact that there is really no criticism of the system, but simply a 
reproduction of it by the author, must be regarded as distinctly 
unfortunate. 

Another of the things passed over too easily is perhaps worthy of 
separate mention. This is Spinoza’s doctrine of the ‘eternity’ of the 
human soul (p. 184 ¢¢ seg.), in its relation to the doctrine of personal 
immortality. This is one of the most difficult points in the Z¢hics, 
but its difficulty is not so much as suggested. The author makes 
abundantly plain that nothing like personal immortality could have 
been intended by Spinoza, but he does not attempt to explain the 
ambiguity of the philosopher’s utterances on the subject. It is only 
fair to mention in this connection, however, that the author shows 
no sympathy with a mystical interpretation of Spinoza’s doctrine, 
here or elsewhere. When obscurity is found in the book, it is due to 
a failure adequately to discuss metaphysical difficulties, not to a will- 
ingness to silence the reader’s doubts with mouth-filling phrases. 

In short, M. Brunschvicg’s book shows a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the writings of Spinoza, and is not in any sense a cheap or 
perfunctory piece of work. Although so largely a paraphrase, it is 
not a servile copy; the author gives us nothing that he has not 
before made completely his own. But one’s difficulty is to see for 
what class of readers the book is designed. For beginners it is far 
too dry and technical ; while the fact that it utterly ignores the liter- 
ature of Spinoza criticism, and gives only one interpretation of the 
most ambiguous parts of the system, can hardly fail to disqualify it 
for the use of advanced students. The same amount of time spent 
in reading the original would certainly be more profitably employed, 
and if a commentary be desired, there are several that are better. 


ERNEST ALBEE. 


Hegel's Philosophy of Mind: translated from the Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophical Sciences. With five Introductory Essays. By 
Wattace, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, and 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1894. — pp. cciv, 202. 


The reviewing of this book as a contribution to historical and 
constructive philosophy would be a task that IT should not willingly 
undertake. Psychology is an exacting mistress; and six years of 
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almost exclusive devotion to her service have necessarily resulted for 
me in a lapse of familiarity with historical detail and of intimate 
acquaintance with current philosophical literature. I have not yet 
seen the new edition of Professor Wallace’s translation of the Logic, 
or his /rolegomena to the Study of Hegel's Philosophy. But | propose, 5} 
as the editors have requested, to examine the introductory Essays of | 
this volume from the special point of view of modern psychology. ‘ 
Although the greater part of them is taken up with the elucidation of \ 
the Philosophie des Geistes, they contain a very definite pronounce- 
ment upon the present state and the outlook of psychology by Pro- 
fessor Wallace himself. 

Of the translation, then, I will only say that it is probably as good 
as an English translation of Hegel can be ; and that, while the Ger- 
man text must be very greatly preferred by those who can use it, the 
English rendering will be most valuable for students who are unable 
to cope with Hegel in the original, provided always that their study 
of it is controlled by some instructor to whom the German is familiar. 

Essay | — On the Scope of a Philosophy of Mind—is mainly expos- 
itory of Hegel, and expository in the right sense,-— “lingering most 
on the points where Hegel has been briefest.” _ Its first section, deal- 
ing with philosophy and the parts of philosophy, shows how Hegel 
attempted to combine criticism with system, and compares the Zancy- 
clopedia with the Synthetic Philosophy. There follow discussions of 
the place of Ethics and Religion in the Mental Philosophy, and 
a brief justification of the use of the term “mind” as the equivalent 
of Geist. In all this there is, naturally, nothing for the critic, who 
knows so much less of Hegel than the author does, to lay hold of. 

Essay II treats of Aims and Methods of Psychology. Here we have 
a more individual deliverance of the writer’s mind. And here, I 
think, there is room not only for criticism but, in cases, for correc- 
tion. The essay falls into four sections, the first of which considers 
psychology as a science and as a part of philosophy. Psychology 
(it is stated), if it is to accomplish anything valuable, must follow 
one of two roads. It must either imitate the practice of the physical 
sciences, or it must be affiliated to metaphysics. ‘These alternatives, 
however, are surely alternatives rather for the psychologist than for 
psychology. It is a fact of experience that some men do their best 
work in the psychological laboratory, and others in the more subjec- 
tive field which goes by the general name of ‘ philosophy.’ But the 
results are equally psychological in either case. Psychology is in 
the unique position that its metaphysics must be, if not one’s general 
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metaphysics, at least that scientific metaphysics which stands nearest 
to and most markedly influences the general. This should be an 
advantage, — inasmuch as the metaphysics of psychology is exposed 
to constant scrutiny and revision by the professed metaphysician: a 
statement which cannot be made of the metaphysics of biology or 
physics. That there has been failure to recognize the truth is due 
partly to ‘ philosophic’ distrust of and aloofness from the methods 
and results of ‘scientific’ psychology, and partly, no doubt, to the im- 
patience of ‘scientific’ workers at this sceptical and superior attitude 
of ‘philosophy.’ Concessions must be made by both sides. If 
philosophy insists upon the two roads, and at the same time declares 
that the traveler upon the second will go farther (pp. lvi, lvii, lviii), 
she must not be surprised when the scientific psychologist refuses to 
admit her right to judgment in his own sphere, as peremptorily as 
would the physicist or the chemist in his laboratory. But I, for one, 
see no reason for the divorce of the methods. 

The presentment of Herbartism, given in the following section, is 
admirable ; as is also the discussion of the faculty-psychology and 
its critics in Section III. ‘The reading of these paragraphs may be 
recommended to every student of psychology. It would, perhaps, 
have been useful to refer to Bacon and Descartes, as being upon the 
side of ‘faculty.’ If we may bracket together Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Condillac, and James Mill on the one side, it is not unfair 
to put these two names with that of Wolff upon the other. Ques- 
tions of psychology are, for Bacon, questions of substance and of 
faculty ; the faculties being connate with and inherent in the mind. 
And Descartes, despite his ‘ physical’ explanation of recollection, 
imagination, attention, etc., makes vicious use both of ‘will’ and 
‘understanding,’ — particularly of ‘will.’ However, this is a minor 
point.! 

The section on the Afetheds and Problems of psychology is less 
good ; for the reason, perhaps, that the writer is not in sympathy 
with the experimental movement. This movement, be it remem- 
bered, only began in 1879. Its mistakes have been many. But a 
good number of them have now been recognized ; and an attempt is 
being made, from the inside, to remedy them. At any rate, philoso- 
phy might afford to be generous. With Professor Wallace for her 


1T notice that Professor Wallace employs (p. xxiv) Komanes’ word ‘ recept, 
as the equivalent of what the Germans call Gesammtvorstellung or Allgemeinvor- 
stellung. ‘The reasons for and against its use seem to me to be pretty evenly bal- 
anced. But here is a precedent. 
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mouthpiece, on the contrary, she fairly carps. For instance: Ana- 
tomical diagrams and discussions, he says, are not wanted in psy- 
chology. Here are two questions mixed. As introduction, they 
are, unfortunately, wanted ; the student’s knowledge of them cannot 
be presupposed. Would that itcould! For not even the ‘scientific’ 
psychologist regards them as psychological. On the other hand, as 
schematic representations of hypothetical processes, purporting to be 
the substrate of psychological, ‘ anatomical ’ diagrams are, admittedly, 
not wanted. But the admission comes freely from within. Again : 
‘experimental psychology,’ ‘ physiological psychology,’ and ‘ psycho- 
physics,’ are terms “used with a considerable laxity of content.” 
By whom? Not by teachers and students of these subjects ; they 
could not afford to have loose definitions. Again: “so-called sci- 
ence ”’ is radically obscure on the question of the “ so-called relations 
of soul and body,” As a matter of fact, “so-called science” accepts 
parallelism as a working hypothesis, and leaves the further investiga- 
tion of the question of relations to the philosophic psychologists. 
These last have, hitherto, produced no better principle ; when they 
do, it will take the place of parallelism in the laboratory. Again : 
we pile up numbers, without asking for their theoretical value. 
“Neither Estel nor Mehner have (sc) carried the problem of the 
time-sense a single step farther.”” The general statement is one that 
is frequently made by critics: it is on a par with the statement, also 
common enough, that experimental psychology has obtained results 
only in the sphere of sensation. True in particular instances, it can- 
not be substantiated in its general application. As for the special 
proposition, —that, in my opinion, is equally incorrect. The litera- 
ture of the time-sense is more than usually instructive to the psycho- 
logical student, just because there 7s development from contribution 
to contribution: because Mehner doves progress beyond Estel.? 
Again : the writer cites with approval Miinsterberg’s statement that 
if experiments are “founded on far more theoretical considerations,” 
their number “may be largely diminished.” Well! the laws of 
probability have something to say to that, as we have lately seen. 
Again (p. lxxii): in proportion as psychology has become experi- 
mental, it has “lost its native character, and thrown itself into the 
arms of physiology.” If this were said to me in conversation, I 
should be tempted roundly to deny it, adducing evidence. Evidence 
cannot be adduced within the limits of a review. 

“We want a concept, concrete and real, of Man and of Mind.” 


! Both these writers published in 1885. 
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Certainly ; and we also want time, in which to develop this concept. 
In fact, Professor Wallace cannot be pleased. While in one breath 
he fully admits the difficulty of psychological observation (p. xc), 
and while he is well aware of the youth of the new psychological 
movement, in another he complains that so little has been done, and 
that little so scrappily. By way of positive advice we are told to be 
sparing of illustration, and of recourse to cognate sciences; and to 
have always a pedagogical end-reference in our work. Finally, 
there are written out for the psychologist his “five good rules of 
etiquette” or “maxims of behavior.” In the main, most excellent 
rules, too; but, in the main, not novel. 

I have already outrun my space, and can do no more than mention 
the remaining contents of the volume. Essay III— On some Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Ethics—has its sections entitled: Psychology and 
Epistemology; Kant, Fichte, and Hegel; Psychology in Ethics, and An 
Excursus on Greek Ethics. Essay 1V — Psychogenesis —treats of 
Primitive Sensibility; Anomalies of Psychical Life, and the Develop- 
ment of Inner Freedom. Essay V— Ethics and Politics — discusses 
Hegel as Political Critic, and the Ethics and Religion of the State. 
The first part of Essay III contains a great deal of valuable criticism 
of current psychological modes of thinking. The writer is far more 
at home, it seems to me, in his strictures upon ‘ philosophic’ than in 
those upon ‘scientific’ psychology ; though even here I cannot fol- 
low him throughout. In Essay IV it is hard to disentangle author 
and expositor ; but the latter appears to be in the ascendant. Pro- 
fessor Wallace underestimates, in § 2, the quantity and quality of 
psychological work upon hypnotism. 

All the essays are eminently readable. And, although I have 
offered above an adverse judgment upon a portion of No. II, I admit 
that the reading of this portion will be valuable to experimental psy- 
chologists : it will compel them to give a reason to themselves for the 
path that they are pursuing. Nos. II, III, and IV may be studied 
with advantage by every one who does his business in psychology. 

E. B. T. 


The Factors in Organic Evolution. A syllabus of a course of 
elementary lectures delivered in Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
By Davip Starr JorDAN. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1894. — pp. 149. 


Judging by the present syllabus, President Jordan’s lectures must 
deal interestingly with an interesting subject. But, though it may 
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be unfair to judge by a syllabus, in which all the explanations have 
been left out and all the hard words left in, it would seem a mis- 
nomer to call elementary a course of lectures of which the topics 
range over so wide a field. Fifty-eight lectures cover not only the 
whole field of biology, but discuss incidentally some of the most fun- 
damental and disputed questions of metaphysics, ethics, sociology, 
religion, and even of politics and deportment. Now, as no man can 
profess to be an authority on all these —and this is recognized in 
President Jordan’s own practice of frequently inserting lectures by 
specialists into his course — it stands to reason that what is elemen- 
tary for some of those addressed will be very hard for others. And 
in any case the vast extent of the subjects treated hardly leaves a 
possibility of making them elementary, by fullness of explanation, 
within the time-limits of a lecture. But, presumably, the course will 
be all the more stimulating for not being very elementary, and 
it certainly shows what a fine instrument of general culture such 
scientific topics can be made. This, however, is largely due to the 
fact that President Jordan does not scorn to make the dry bones of 
scientific detail live and glow in the enchanting atmosphere of specu- 
lation. And it is just the abundance of speculation in everything 
connected with and dependent on Evolution that makes the subject 
so popular and attractive. President Jordan does not seem quite to 
realize this, and so treats philosophers to the reprimands which are 
so common in the mouth of a science which thinks it is “not ad- 
vanced by speculative philosophy, or by philosophic meditation.” 
If that were true, the outlook for Evolution would indeed be a 
gloomy one. For it is honeycombed with speculative assumptions — 
as much in President Jordan’s interpretation as in any other. 

Let us examine, ¢e.g., the account he gives of Evolution in his first 
two lectures. He says Evolution is, I, a science, II, a theory, and 
III, a method of study. III is simply a vindication of the Histor- 
ical method. 

As to I, he defines it as “the study of changing beings as affected 
by unchanging laws,” and as “seeing the objects in nature (1) as 
they appear, (2) as they really are, (3) as they were, (4) as they are, 
their present condition being an inevitable result of what they were, 
the laws of their being leading on to what they are to be.” 

There is enough here to occupy a philosophic defender of Presi- 
dent Jordan’s assumptions for half a lifetime. To indicate only a 
few of the philosophic problems he so unwittingly raises, (1) the 
definition is no more applicable to Evolution than to any other science. 
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Most sciences (except, perhaps, pure mathematics and history) are 
concerned with studying changing phenomena by means of unchang- 
ing laws. (2) There is no reason assigned why this science should 
deal with Evolution in the ordinary sense. Everything might be in 
a continuous flux, and yet as a whole things might remain stationary, 
The definition does not differentiate mere fuctuation from Evolution. 
(3) The first two functions of the ‘science’ of Evolution, according 
to President Jordan, imply the metaphysical distinction of appear- 
ance and reality, and involve the grim old difficulties as to the rela- 
tions of the two, which have puzzled philosophers so long. (4) The 
third implies the reality of history, and the fourth the causal connec- 
tion of the present with the past; both alike are metaphysical 
assumptions not free from difficulty. 

(5) Moreover, they contain an implicit contradiction of his defini- 
tion above. For to say that we can study changing phenomena by 
unchanging laws, is to say that we can neglect the individuality, the 
position in time and space of our data. The truth can be stated in 
timeless and universal laws; when and where events occur does not 
matter. On the other hand, to assert that what things were has a 
bearing on what they are, is to deny that their position in the time- 
series is a matter of indifference, is to withdraw the concession that 
the time-context may be abstracted from. No doubt, in practice, 
science acts exactly as President Jordan asserts, but does not this 
prove the need of philosophy to show how such inconsistencies may 
be reconciled ? 

Il. As a theory, Evolution means “the formation of species by 
divergence and development; in a narrower sense, the theory that 
all forms of life now existing . . . have sprung from a few primitive 
forms, or, more likely, from one.” 

But (1) Evolution in this sense has no visible connection with 
Evolution “as a science.” And (2) the two senses grouped to- 
gether are not really congruous. ‘The first, vague and tautologous 
as it is, is a real theory; it has in mind something really active in 
the formation of species. The second, on the other hand, is merely 
a historical dogma, a belief as to what occurred in the past, of essen- 
tially the same character as the assertion that the Norsemen discov- 
ered America. 

Is Evolution, then, merely another name for Chaos? Is this 
mass of incongruous and incoherent assertions what scientists really 
mean when they speak of Evolution? Assuredly not: President 
Jordan has merely omitted to mention the thread that connects to- 
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gether these disjecta membra into a vital and invigorating view of the 
world. Or, rather, he mentions it among the things “ which Evolu- 
tion is not” on p. 7. It is “the innate tendency towards progres 
sion.” President Jordan objects to it because there is degeneration 
in Evolution (here =the ‘theory’ in its ‘narrower sense’) as well 
as progress, because adaptation is not necessarily progression. ‘True : 
we have no business to speak of innate tendencies ; progress is not 
universal ; it does not even necessarily follow from the Spencerian 
formula of Evolution.’ In short, we cannot see any reason why there 
should be any progress at all, why there should not be as much 
degeneration as development. 

But does that alter the facts? No: the fact remains that the actual 
course of Evolution has been predominantly progressive, whether we 
attribute this to an innate tendency or refrain from theorizing about 
its cause. And it is this fact which has been of such immense sig- 
nificance for the theories of Evolution, and has overshadowed them 
so entirely that it has for the most part quite escaped notice that 
they do nothing to explain it. Yet neither the Darwinian theory of 
Natural Selection nor the Spencerian theory of increasing hetero- 
geneity, account for the fact in the least — they both presuppose it 
as a datum. ‘The struggle for existence and natural selection might 
prevail in a world in which there was no progress whatever ; there 
might be widespread tendencies towards heterogeneity which never 
led to any greater heterogeneity in the whole; there might be an 
increase of gradations in every possible direction, which could not 
be formulated under any single law. 

And further, it is this unexplained fact of actual progression which 
has fused together the various views of Evolution which President 
Jordan presents to us. Under its influence, the history of organic 
life has been regarded as the realization of a tendency towards 
greater heterogeneity ; the tendency to heterogeneity has been inter- 
preted as the law of a single all-embracing world-process; and the 
fact of this process has given rise to the belief that all change was 
ultimately process, and that Evolution was the science of a universal 
world-process, a science of which the method was necessarily histor- 
ical and explained things by their history. 

But every one of these steps, though psychologically very easy, is 
a speculative inference, and without these inferences Evolution is 


1 That is, unless ‘progress’ is defined in terms of that formula as—that to 
which Evolution tends, whatever that may be. In that case, of course, all suc- 
cession would have to be progression. 
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reduced to the bare and modest assertion that the great variety 
of life in the world is derived from a single source in the remote 
past. The fact may be conjectural, but all else is philosophic inter- 
pretation of, and inference from, the fact. Hence, if any progress is 
to be made beyond this, recourse must be had to philosophy, and 
the more clearly conscious that philosophy is of its nature and re- 
sponsibilities, the better for the theory of Evolution. Would it not 
be better, then, for philosophers and scientists to cease from vain 
recriminations, to abstain on the one side from theories which are 
indifferent to verification, and on the other from theories which 
are disregardful of coherence, and to codperate in the construction, 
on the basis of all known facts, of a truly comprehensive and co- 
herent philosophy of Evolution ? F.C.S.S. 
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LOGICAL. 


Zur Theorie der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. H. 
Rickert. V. f. w. Ph., XVIII, 3, pp. 277-319. 


The concept is a means to anend. The world, being infinite in 
extension and intension, cannot be represented as it is. Hence ideas 
cannot be images of things. So we form concepts which mean as 
well as ave, and apply to a multitude of percepts. By the use of uni- 
versal concepts embodied in words, we overcome the infinity of things 
for the purposes of a scientific cognition of the world. For the con- 
cept applies to a quantitative infinity of things, and it implies all their 
infinite qualities. 

In the process whereby the concept achieves its purpose, three stages 
are to be distinguished. (1) We start with the fact, obscure as is its 
psychological nature, that words have meanings. That is valuable for 
a scientific use of the concept, because the meaning is a universal ; 
it emphasizes what is common to many percepts, and simplifies their 
internal multiplicity. Still a background of perception always remains, 
as we discover whenever we try to realize the meanings of words. 
The meanings of words always have a certain indefiniteness, the uni- 
versal never stands out quite definitely. The concept, therefore, has 
to be still further detached from its sensible background. This can 
never be done in actual representation, but only by making the uni- 
versal explicit in a series of judgments. To this it may be objected 
that the process is futile, because every judgment in its turn involves 
meanings of the sort it is trying to clear up, and that these meanings 
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are indistinct, so that we are committed to an infinite regress of indefi- 
nite meanings. 

And itis true that the perfect definiteness, which is the second postu- 
late of a scientific concept, is an impossibility when regarded from the 
formal logical side. But remembering that the concept is means to 
an end, a sufficient definiteness for its purpose may be attained, if the 
content of a concept is at all events so far explicated in judgments 
that its indefiniteness no longer disturbs the course of scientific inves- 
tigation. A science need define a concept only for its own purposes, 
and beyond that can leave it to another science; yet there must be, 
at least ideally, a science which accomplishes this purpose generally, 
and reaches concepts which are entirely freed from all perceptual 
multiplicity, 2.¢., absolutely simple. Such a simplification of the world 
is the ideal of science, and the true essence of the concept. 

(3) In the last stage of its development, the problem has to be 
faced that the concept has to deal with an infinite abundance of phe- 
nomena. It is enabled to do so by the assumption that, though it 
rests only on a fragment of the world, it is yet valid of the whole with- 
out limitation of time and space. That is, the concept must become 
a universal daw. And lest infinity should recur in the possibility of 
an infinite number of such universal laws, the laws themselves must 
be conformable to law, and culminate in the concept of a single ulti- 
mate law. In this there remains only one difficulty, v7z., that the con- 
cept of “Aing is presupposed in the concept of aw. A concept must 
refer to something ; a judgment must be made about something ; a law 
must be valid of something. The concept of a thing, therefore, can- 
not be resolved into relations. That is true, and it is also the reason 
why the concept of a thing is a frod/em for science, which forever 
tries to drive back concepts of things, and to substitute concepts of 
relation for them. Hence, from the standpoint of a theory of the con- 


cept, the concepts of relation are the most perfect. 
F.C & 


Sur le concept du transfint. P. Taunery. Rev. de Meét., II, 

4, pp. 465-472. 

To say, with Kant, that the universe is either finite or infinite would 
not exhaust the possibilities. ‘The universe may be /ransfinite (trans- 
jai). \tis a general postulate of mathematics that all concrete deter- 
minate dimension is measurable. This is a synthetic a frior7 judgment, 
and cannot be proved. A contradictory synthetic a priori judgment is 
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possible, affirming that a straight line with fixed extremity may be 
such that, applying the linear unit to it from one end, the other end 
would never be reached. Such a line is transfinite. This was the 
conception of Aristotle. Denying the actual infinity of space, he yet 
admits a possible infinite, not as that outside of which there is noth- 
ing, but as that outside of which there is always something. Prior to 
Aristotle, too, it was as transfinite that concrete wholes, to which was 
applied the qualification innumerable, were first conceived. 


M. S. REAap. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


The Theory of Emotion. J. Dewey. Psy. Rev., I, 6, pp. §53- 
569, and II, 1, pp. 13-32. 


It is proposed to bring the James-Lange theory of the nature 
of emotion into organic connection with Darwin’s explanation of 
emotional attitudes. How necessary this is, may be seen from the 
very phrase ‘expression of emotion’ used by Darwin. It is hopeless 
to start from the emotion and attempt to derive the movements as its 
expression. All so called expressions of emotion are in reality the 
reduction of movements, originally useful, into attitudes. This is 
evident in the case of all those movements of effort, of bracing, of 
reaching, etc., which are brought under the principle of ‘serviceable 
associated habits.’ The facts referred by Darwin to the principle of 
antithesis, can only be explained intelligibly by treating them as cases 
of the connection of movements with reference to certain acts. The 
principle of reacting similarly to stimuli which feel alike, must be 
restated. On the James theory, it comes practically to the tautological 
statement, that like affections of like structures give like feeling. All 
the visceral and other changes, usually classed as idiopathic effects, 
are in reality disturbances, defects, or alienations of the adjusted 
movements. If these idiopathic cases could not be reduced to the 
abnormal use of teleological adjustments, it would be a very serious 
objection to James’ theory, for the emotions are too important and 
relevant to our lives to be in the main the ‘feel’ of bodily attitudes, 
which have themselves no meaning. Yet, wader existing conditions, 
mere cachinnation, for instance, can be changed to mirthful emotion 
without any alteration in the object, if, from any cause, the missing 
organic excitations are supplied. ‘This is due to the fact that the 
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* supplementary factors report the meaning or value of past coordina- 


tions. It is in this way that pathological (objectless) emotion arises. 
From its own standpoint, however, it is not objectless. It goes on 
at once to supply itself with an object, in order to have a rational 
excuse for being. Emotion, in its entirety as a concrete experience, 
consists of a mode of behavior, an object or idea, and feeling or 
Affect. The mode of behavior is the primary thing, and constitutes 
the other two aspects at one and the same time. We do not have, 
for instance, the idea of the bear as something to be escaped, and so 
run away. We run away, and so get the idea of running-away-from- 
bear, or bear-as-something-to-be-run-from. The reaction is not made 
on the basis of the apprehension of some quality in the object. It is 
due to an organized codrdination of factors, one of which instinctively 
sets the others in motion. The outcome of this instinctive reaction 
constitutes for the first time the object as terrible, delightful, etc., or 
constitutes an emotion referring to such and such an object; for the 
frightful object and the emotion of fear are two names for the same 
experience. We have certain organic activities initiated in the eye, 
for instance, stimulating by association certain activities of hands, 
legs, etc., and (through the coordination of these motor activities with 
the vegetative functions necessary to maintain them) of lungs, heart, 
vaso-motor system, etc. The ‘bear’ is constituted by the excitations 
of the eye and coordinated touch centers, just as the terror is by the 
muscular and glandular disturbances. That emotion or excitement 
disappears with definiteness of habit, means that, in so far as one 
activity serves simply as cue to another and gives way to it at 
once, there is no basis for conflict, there being no emotional seizure 
when there is no conflict between the phase of organic activity con- 
stituting the object, and the other which constitutes the response or 
mode of dealing with it. The conflict arises in the need of getting 
the present attitude of anger, ¢.g., into some connection with the act 
of ‘getting even,’ or of moral control, or whatever the idea may be. 
While emotion is thus the feeling of tension in action, interest is the 
feeling of a complex of relevant activity unified in a single channel of 


discharge. D. Irons. 


The Origin of Emotional Expression. J. M. BAtpwin. Psy. 
Rev., I, 6, pp. 610-623. 


It is evident from recent discussion of the ‘peripheral’ theory that 
the question as to the components of emotion is a genetic one. The 
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laws of motor development (principally Habit, Accommodation, and 
Dynamogenesis) must be recognized and woven into an adequate 
theory. The fact of Dynamogenesis is not favorable to the theory 
of Professor James, for, as we never experience the same state twice, 
so we never act twice in the same way. If the answer is, that there 
is no consciousness or feeling of the new element of the motor pro- 
cess until it is itself reported as a new element of sensory content, 
the question arises as to the possibility of the nervous system de- 
veloping in that way. On the other hand, the deductions from the 
fact of Habit are in favor of the ‘peripheral’ theory. While con- 
sciousness tends to evaporate from habitual reactions, it is just those 
‘expressive’ reactions, which are most instinctive, that carry with 
them most of the vivid and disturbed consciousness we call emotion. 
We must admit, therefore, that emotion follows on the ‘ expression’ 
in all cases where the latter is instinctive, and is excited by constant 
definite objects of presentation. When there are new complications 
of mental content, however, we must expect new elements of expres- 
sion over and above those of habit. This again raises the question 
of the way in which the organism has been able to acquire new 
reactions. The theories of Spencer and Bain on this question of 
Accommodation are defective. They make memories of pleasure and 
pain antecedent to the repetition or inhibition of movements, but do 
not recognize pleasure and pain as the stimuli by which the original 
adaptive movement is secured. Though we must agree with Pro- 
fessor James that all the instinctive expressions of emotion are so 
reflex, that there is no consciousness of them till their somatic reso- 
nance is borne back to the centers, we must maintain, at the same time, 
that originally each of them was directly expressive of a state of 
consciousness. Taking a genetic view, it is clear that all emotion is 
in its origin a central phenomenon of pleasure and pain, but that in its 
development it is becoming a peripheral and organic phenomenon of 
resonance or reaction, according as, by the law of Habit, conscious- 
ness falls away from the business of the center, and attaches more 
and more to that of the periphery. D. IRons. 


Zur Systematik des Geftihls. Enocn. Z. f. Ph., 105, 
1, pp. 1-28. 
Heretofore, in the psychology of the feelings, the analytic and sub- 


jective method has been employed almost exclusively; here, how- 
ever, an attempt is made to apply a synthetic and objective method. 
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The synthetic classification is distinguished from the analytic by the 
fact that the latter sets out from the concepts of different feelings, 
while the synthetic constructs concepts of the kinds of feeling upon 
the ground of an analysis of the objective phenomena which produce 
them. Feelings fall into two great classes : (1) feelings of the natural 
will, (2) feelings of the cultured will. The former includes: (1) natural 
fundamental forms (motivation, polarity, duration, number, intensity), 
(2) organic forms (vegetative, motor, sensory, intellectual, social), 
The latter includes purposive forms of feeling (industrial, aesthetic, 
ethical, scientific, religious). Feelings considered with reference to 
the will, are either anticipations (presentiment, desire, wish) or pro- 
duced feelings (pleasure or pain). Organic nature must be regarded 
as a phenomenon of will, for, although chemical and mechanical 
changes are necessary for life, these phenomena do not exhaust its 
reality. To render possible an explanation of organic functions and 
of life itself, it is necessary to assume an end. But if the functions 
of life are to be determined according to an end, then will must be 
regarded as the moving principle, or at least the vital force must be 
conceived as something similar to will. Unless this is done, no 
purpose can be found which can be valid as the life-purpose. Now, 
since purpose represents itself to us immediately in the form of feel- 
ing, feeling, or something like it, must be united to every organic 
function. The first and basal function of an organism is self-preser- 
vation, which expresses itself in nourishment, growth, propagation. 
By adding to this primary function the other four (motor, sensory, 
intellectual, social), we shall be able to distinguish and set forth the 
organic forms of feeling. Organic feelings are either pleasurable or 
painful. There is, therefore, vegetative, motor, sensory, intellectual, 
and social pleasure and pain. Considered from the point of view of 
life-purpose, all feelings have the form of either pleasure or pain. 
These characteristics belong to it as much as intensity and duration. 
Yet it is an error to trace back the whole organization to purpose of 
nature, and all forms of feeling to the organic. The naturalism 
which recognizes only the organic purpose or aim, appeals always to 
the origin of the organization, and traces back all culture to the one 
assumed purpose of nature. This clearly is a perversion, for the 
aesthetic, ethical, scientific, and religious feelings, though proceeding 
from the natural feelings, all have peculiar properties and depend 
upon a particular function of the organism. D. R. Major. 
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Influence de l’dge sur la mémoire immediate. Bourvon. Rev. 
Phil., XLX, 8, pp. 148-167. 


M. Bourdon’s observations were made on more than one hundred 
scholars from eight to twenty years of age. ‘The scholars were 
asked to repeat several lists of numbers, letters, and words of one, 
two, and three syllables. Ascending series of four to nine members 
were pronounced by the experimenter and repeated by the scholar. 
Those who showed any grouping or rhythmic arrangement in their 
repetition were left out of account. ‘The errors fall into two main 
groups, those of omission and those of order. ‘The composition of 
the series affected the errors. Those containing only nouns were 
easier to reproduce than those including several parts of speech, 
unless there happened to be some natural association in the case of 
the latter. In M. Bourdon’s twelve columns of results the maximum 
percentage is reached at the age of fourteen in four columns; in five 
others the percentage is very close to the maximum; while the 
amount by which the three remaining columns fall below the maxi- 
mum, is in each case less than twenty-five per cent. The children 
repeated numbers more easily than words, while the older scholars 
from fourteen to twenty found both about equally difficult. A few 
tests were also given with series including only three numbers or 
letters, repeated and rearranged so as to form groups of six to eight 
members. Such series were, on the whole, the hardest to repeat. 
The students tested were classified by their teachers as very intelli- 
gent, intelligent, and unintelligent. M. Bourdon also divided them 
into three groups according to the percentage obtained in his experi- 
ments. A comparison of his groups with those made by the teachers 
showed that the very intelligent, with rare exceptions, were in his 
highest class, and the unintelligent in his lowest. The two middle 
classes did not definitely coincide. This might be easily explained 
by the unavoidable crudeness of the classification. 

A. J. HAMLIN. 


La projection externe des images visuelles. Micnaup. Rev. 
Phil., XIX, 8, pp. 210-222. 


An investigation of twenty-five subjects showed two principal 
modes of localization. Those of one class localize the objects re- 
called with reference to their present position. They instinctively 
project their image of an object to the right or left, before or behind, 
and have a more or less distinct “feeling of an interval” between 
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themselves and this object. Those of the second class lose the 
sense of their actual situation, and imagine themselves transported 
to the immediate neighborhood of the object. The first mode may 
be called localization with reference to one’s self, and the second 
localization with reference to the object. Those using this second 
mode recall the object in its most familiar setting. Sometimes, by 
giving special attention to this image, subjects found themselves 
localizing it with reference to their present position, and seemed to 
see it in that direction. Others slowly gained some sense of its lo- 
cality, but never saw it in any direction save directly before the eyes. 
Under certain objective conditions the two types mingle. These 
conditions are: (1) the distance of the objects, (2) their close associ- 
ation with some particular environment, or their separation from all 
environment. If an object is recalled in definite familiar surround- 
ings near at hand, most persons of the second class change to the 
use of the methods of the first class. For the recollection of a far- 
distant object in no definitely remembered environment, persons of 
the first class follow the methods of the second. M. Milhaud ex- 
plains the existence of these two types and their variation, by refer- 
ring them to the variations in the comparative strength of visual and 
motor sensitions and memories in different individuals, or under 
different conditions. Visual images are always localized with refer- 
ence to the subject, just as their corresponding sensations were 
given in experience, unless motor images intervene to impress on 
the visual images another direction, although the former may disap- 
pear when the attention is concentrated on the visual images, leaving 
the latter to appear in their ordinary local relations. 
A. J. HAMLIN. 


Les bases psychologiques du dressage. Le Bon. Rev. Phil. 
XIX, 12, pp. 596-610. 


All the methods of training applied to living beings rest upon a 
few psychological principles. In teaching a child to play the piano, 
or a horse to use the Spanish step, the psychological mechanism is 
the same. One creates new reflexes, and causes the conscious to 
pass into the unconscious through association by contiguity. The 
horse is an animal not very intelligent, but with a memory superior 
to that of man. In order to draw from him all that is possible, the 
trainer must study his character. Whatever exercise is demanded 
of a horse, it can be obtained only under two conditions. One must 
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first teach the horse a conventional language, and then compel him 
to obey absolutely the signs of that language. The language is 
taught by association. One gives the word of command, and im- 
mediately draws the rein or otherwise forces the animal to execute 
the movement. ‘This is repeated until he understands the signal. 
To induce him always to obey it, one uses the same principle of 
association by contiguity. Obedience must be followed immediately 
by reward, and disobedience by punishment. By repetition, obedience 
becomes more and more instinctive, and at last automatic. 
E. L. HInMAN. 


Zur Buddhistischen Psychologie. Tus. Acnetis. V. f. w. 

XVIII, 4, pp. 385-399. 

The principle of causality is everywhere dominant. From igno- 
rance arise forms, and from forms, consciousness. The latter is 
merely one of the elements, like water, fire, air, though infinitely 
finer. From consciousness arise form and matter, which produce 
the six senses (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and understanding), 
to which six provinces of the objective world correspond. From 
contact between the senses and their objects the whole world of 
sensations arises. Consciousness places the sense-organs in action, 
and commands them to unite with the object. When this union 
results, there is besides the two chief elements (the sense-organ and 
the object) consciousness, which acts as author and spectator of 
the union. This conception agrees in a remarkable manner with 
that view defended by Lotze, according to which sensation is ascribed 
entirely to the mind, while the nerves play only a mediating ré/. 
The strict, atomistic superstructure of the Buddhistic pscyhology 
recognizes no soul-substance, but only elements, or a bundle of 
elements, the conception of the self being very similar to that of 


Hume or Mill. D. R. Mayor. 


La mémoire brute et la mémotre organisée. WL. DuGas. Rev. 
Phil., XIX, 11, pp. 449-464. 


Unformed memory may be distinguished from organized memory, 
although the difference between the two is only one of degree. The 
former is merely the repetition of sensation. It comes to one with- 
out effort, is not reflected upon, and consequently is mechanical, 
blind, and perishing. Organized memory, on the other hand, is not 
simply a reproduction, but a sorting of previous impressions. The 
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original perception is thoroughly reflected upon and understood. 
Hence it is retained in the mind in spite of the passage of time. It 
is not a sum but a synthesis of images. It is not a preservation but 
a continual creation. Crude, unformed memory is a confused suc- 
cession of images ; organized memory is the distinct grouping and 
localization in time of these images. Memory, especially in its or- 
ganized form, is an application of the laws of logic and of dialectic, 
in short, of the laws of the understanding. It, however, exists in- 
stinctively before these laws are known, and it is by reflection on 
the processes of memory that they are brought to light. 
G. A. CoGsweLL. 


ETHICAL. 


Rational Hedonism. ¥. E. Constance Jones. Int. J. E., 

V, 1, 79-97- 

Ethical hedonism bids each one seek, for himself and the whole 
community of rational and sentient beings, conscious states whose 
affective tones are pleasurable. I. The objection that ethical hed- 
onism rests on psychological hedonism will not hold, for the former 
presupposes that it is possible to seck both pleasure, and that which 
is not pleasure. II. The objections to admitting pleasure as the 
- ethical end are: (a) its adoption as end is based on confusion; 
(4) it is an impossible end because it is a mere abstraction, and also 
(c) because it is not intrinsically valuable, but only a s:wse of value ; 
(@) it is an érrational end; (e) it is an undesired end; (/) to get 
pleasure we must forget it. The answers are: (a) that we desire 
objects as Pleasure producing ; (6) that any end may be stated as an 
abstraction ; (¢) that to conscious and sentient creatures objects are 
valuable only as felt and known ; (@) that because man is rational 
he is able to compare pleasures and pains; (/) that, in order to get 
any result which has couses, we must give some attention to the 
causes. ‘The answer to (¢) is given below (1V,4). ILI. Even granting 
that pleasure is the end, it may be urged that amount of pleasure is 
not the end because : (@) pleasures are not commensurable inasmuch 
as they differ qualitatively ; (4) Adasurcs and fleasure are not the same 
thing and the former cannot be summed ; (c) a sum of pleasure cannot 
be enjoyed all at once; (/) it is base to prefer a large quantity of 
some pleasures to a less quantity of others. The answers are : (a) that 
pleasures are quite as commensurable as values, virtues, activities, or 
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characters ; (4) and (c) that life is a continuous existence ; (d@) that 
the argument against low pleasures is that they are so costly in pain 
to self and others. IV. The objections to Universalistic Hedonism 
are as follows: (@) owing to individual variations we cannot know 
how to promote happiness generally ; (4) if the good is pleasure, the 
pleasure of offers cannot be a good to me; (c) the pleasure of ofhers 
is a good to me, but my own pleasure is not a good to me; (d@) Uni- 
versalistic Hedonism assigns a different end to the individual and to 
the race. The answers are: (a) that we do know a great deal about 
the causes of happiness; (4) if the good is pleasure gud pleasure, 
all pleasure is good — therefore the pleasure of others, from a uni- 
versal point of view, as well as the pleasures of myself, from an indi- 
vidual point of view; (c) that if my pleasure is not a good to me, 
how can that of any other individual be so? (¢) that the truth of 
this objection may be stated thus: “a different end to the individual, 
gua individual merely, and to the individual gud part of the whole,” 
for there can be no end aimed at by men, and no end worthy of 
human attainment except as aimed at and attained in the conscious- 
ness of individuals. M. S. Reap. 


L’utilitarisme et ses nouveaux critiques. G. BELoT. Rev. de 
Mét., II, 4, pp. 404-464. 


Sociology has been regarded by Spencer and others as applied 
Utilitarianism. Until a recent date Utilitarianism has represented 
science against pure philosophic construction, and has been attacked 
only by the Perfectionist. To-day it is attacked by the Sociologist, 
who accuses it of emphasizing the psychology of the individual. 
The Sociologist would substitute something more mechanical, would 
suppress all consideration of individual ideas and wishes, and speak 
of a social consciousness. The objections do not touch the practical 
value of Utilitarianism. We shall therefore consider the question 
on its scientific side only, and shall not discuss the validity of the 
general principle of the Sociologist, but simply inquire whether his 
conclusions harmonize with facts. Two questions must be con- 
sidered — (1) Is there absolute correspondence between social utility 
and morality? (2) Does social utility effectually explain the genesis 
of moral distinctions? ‘To establish the coincidence of utility and 
morality, we must examine whether there are in any society rules of 
conduct called moral without any corresponding social utility, or vice 
versa. The Sociologist, believing that charitable institutions are an 
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evil, maintains that in this case moral feeling and social utility do 
not coincide. There is, however, no contradiction between social 
utility and philanthropy. Human selection is not brute selection. 
The social value of an individual is not the brute force that allows 
him totriumph. By institutions for old people, we avoid the demoral- 
izing spectacle of a laborious life ending in unmerited distress. By 
means of institutions for the degenerate, society protects itself. 
Charity, wisely administered, is a truer safeguard to society than 
natural selection. Sentiments such as shame, respect for age and 
for the wishes of the dead, etc., are in general useful to society, 
though they may give rise to feelings and actions apparently useless. 
Habit maintains in society a moral feeling for many regulations that 
have lost their usefulness. But in this we find a further proof of 
our thesis, for, in the change of circumstances which advancing civi- 
lization brings about, all customs that lose their social utility also 
lose gradually their moral character. ‘Thus we find that the criterion 
of social utility, whether real without being distinctly perceived, or 
admitted without being real, is always applied to determine what 
things are moral. Wherever we find social utility, there we find 
moral judgments. The course of conduct that disinterestedly pro- 
vides useful things is considered moral, and men are constantly trans- 
ferring their reverence from saints to philanthropists. Are there 
any acts socially useful but morally blamable? Wherever we can 
rightly say that an act is socially useful, though immoral, we really 
mean that the rule of social utility is inapplicable in this case under 
its ordinary form. The conflict is between existing right and the 
conditions of social progress, and the rule of the general interest is 
the only one that can decide. We have, then, by constant reference 
to the moral judgment of men, established the exact coincidence 
between the principle of the general interest and the principle of 


morality. M. S. Reap. 


Ethischer Rigorismus und sittliche Schinheit (11 and III). 
K. VorLAnper. Phil. Mon., XXX, 7 u. 8, pp. 371-405; 9 U. 10, 
PP- 435-577: 

The author gives an historical account of the influence of Kant 
upon Schiller’s philosophical thought, since for him the historical 
interest in this subject centers round Kant and Schiller. He then 
makes an attempt: (1) to justify Rigorism not as a view of life but as 
a method of Ethics; (2) to show by means of quotations from their 
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writings that both Schiller and Kant were Rigorists in the latter sense 
only. 

The first task of philosophy, as a systematic science, is to distin- 
guish clearly the different departments of consciousness, in order to 
unite them afterwards with a system by means of some element found 
to be common to them all. So Ethics, in so far as it is methodical, 
must exclude feeling entirely, and regard the will as determined in 
its action solely by means of the pure reason speaking through the 
moral law. But the moral law applies to men, z¢., to beings who are 
not only rational but also sensuous. When it comes to practice, 
therefore, our Ethical rigorism must be supplemented by taking into 
account the part which feeling plays in our moral life. The third 
part of the article, accordingly, aims at an “ aesthetical completion of 
ethical rigorism,” and discusses how far this was attempted by Kant 
and Schiller respectively. 

As the fundamental conceptions of Aesthetics are those of the 
Sublime and the Beautiful, the Moral is here considered from two 
points of view, v7z., the morally sublime and the morally beautiful. 
Kant is found to have given due prominence to the former, but in 
regard to the latter his writings contain only the germs of the thought 
so fully developed by Schiller. ‘The author’s conclusions are summed 
up by himself as follows: “ Ethical Rigorism and Moral Beauty can 
thus be united; both have been shown to have their justification 
and their peculiar sphere, the former in the field of pure reason and 
under the imposition of moral law, the latter in the field of phe- 
nomena and in connection with the actual practice of moral duty.” 


A. R. 


The Ethics of Social Progress. FRANKLIN H. GIpDINGs. 
Int. J. E., III, 2, pp. 1374164. 


In order to arrive at a satisfactory theory of human well-being, we 
must study the history of social progress. We cannot understand 
the life of the individual except in relation to the larger life of society. 
Moreover, we must bear in mind that society is a living organism. 
It is passing through a series of transformations, in virtue of which 
it is ever reaching a higher degree of complexity. This necessitates, 
on the part of some of its members, a loss of previous occupations 
and consequent suffering, until an adjustment to the new state of 
things can be effected. ‘The changes are without doubt beneficial 
to society as a whole, but this benefit can be secured only at the 
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expense of a part of its members, who are reduced to a state of 
dependence upon the others. While, however, there can be no 
advancement without change, it does not follow that change is an 
end in itself. If the transformation of society takes place too 
rapidly, perfect organizatior is prevented, and the evils of social 
life are multiplied. Socialism, it has been suggested, will providé 
a remedy. If, under a socialistic system, the occupations of the 
people were so fixed that rearrangements of society could not take 
place, the existing evils would of course disappear, but social prog- 
ress would be rendered impossible. Under a less rigid system 
changes would occur, with the same results as now. The only way 
to escape this would be to reward all alike, whatever might be the 
value of their labor. This plan, however, would have no less disas- 
trous effects than the former. Men of animal natures, having as 
much means at their disposal as those of higher mental and moral 
development, would spend a larger part in gross forms of gratifica- 
tion. Moral debasement would take the place of economic hardship. 
A socialistic system is not desirable. The sphere for individual 
effort needs to be increased rather than diminished, if the ethical 
life of man is to reach a higher degree of perfection. But, in the 
more complex organization of society in the future, individualism 
and socialism may not be mutually exclusive. A greater range of 
personal liberty may be quite compatible with a larger control of 
business by the state. Society must provide as far as possible for 
the loss sustained by its members through its own transformations. 
Certain duties, then, are imposed upon individuals and society by 
the conditions of social progress. The tendency to subordinate 
every higher consideration to the mere quickening of competitive 
activity, must be discouraged. The beneficial influences of country 
life should be placed within the reach of all. Each nation should 
bear the burden of the pauperism, ignorance, and degeneracy caused 
by its own progress or wrong doing. It should, therefore, regulate 
international migration and those industries in which free compe- 
tition displaces the better man by the inferior. Education should 
be compulsory. ‘Tramps ought to be arrested and subjected to 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


A New Theory of the Absolute. ANDREW SETH. Contempo- 
rary Rev., No. 347, pp. 694-716 and No. 348, pp. 862-882. 


The negative results of the first part of Appearance and Reality 
are reached by the use of two distinct arguments. In the first place 
Mr. Bradley insists that neither selves nor things are absolutely self- 
sufficient. This is an obvious fact, and would scarcely justify the 
abusive language which is used with reference to phenomena. So 
we find that the main argument is that which is founded on the com- 
plete discrepancy of the One and the Many. This second argument 
conditions the whole nature of the results arrived at later, reduc- 
ing the Absolute, despite disclaimers, to Spinoza’s undifferentiated 
unity. The living synthesis of fact, the qualified thing, if not 
actually denied as in some sense existing, is yet declared to be unin- 
telligible. It is an open fallacy, however, to proceed on the strength 
of the law of identity to any such conclusion. The law of abstract 
identity is purely logical, and simply means that terms must keep the 
same signification throughout. As to the possibility or impossibility 
of a thing existing as the unity of diverse qualities, it gives no verdict 
one way or another. Further, experience alone can decide as to the 
possibility of a fact to which certain concepts will be applicable. 
Mr. Bradley admits that reality exhibits unity in difference. Other- 
wise, as he informs us, there will be neither selves nor things, nor 
any intelligible fact. Vet these intelligible facts are the very facts 
paraded as unintelligible in Book J. Vf the One and the Many are 
incompatible, how can the Absolute include all finite differences? If 
the logic of the first book be applied throughout, how is any con- 
structive work possible? The demand to understand how unity and 
multiplicity are united is practically equivalent to the demand to 
know how Being is made. How there comes to be existence at all, 
and how existence or experience in its basal characteristics comes to 
be what it is, are questions which, so far as we can see, omniscience 
itself would not enable us to answer. We must accept the ultimate 
nature of existence ; Mr. Bradley’s own procedure shows that it is 
impossible to do otherwise. An unkind critic might say that he 
swallows at a gulp in Book II what he choked over in successive 
chapters of Book I. An attempt is made indeed to show in outline 
how unity and multiplicity came together in the Absolute. The 
idea of a supra-relational knowledge, however, is either a name for 
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we know not what, or, if we press the analogy of feeling, the con- 
viction is forced upon us that the Absolute only excludes contradic- 
tion by excluding difference. The refusal to tolerate difference is 
maintained tothe end. The distinction between subject and predi- 
cate remains a contradiction. Even absolute truth is not quite true, 
for it is true of reality and is not itself reality. That truth, how- 
ever true, is not reality is a good point, but it is putting things 
wrongly to talk of an énterna/ discrepancy of truth. The defect is 
not inherent in the form of knowledge as such, but rather in our 
finite position as that is determined in time and space. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the form of knowledge leads not to a higher unity, but to 
the pit of undifferentiated substance. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the Hegelian tendency in Bradley is more than neutralized by 
the Spinozistic. All differences are “laid to rest” in the Absolute. 
lt will throw light on the value of the results attained if we see how 
the Absolute is reached. The Absolute, we are told, combines all 
differences in an inclusive harmony, and is a systematic unity. This 
does not carry us very far, for a mere consideration that the universe 
exists proves that it is in some sense a harmony. Even granting 
that reality is experience, how is the passage made from a fused 
mass of sentience to a comprehensive experience, in the sense of 
a single life in which and for which all experiences organically re- 
late themselves? The famous argument from necessity, through 
possibility, to reality, passes from a unity and harmony which, as 
necessary, are purely abstract to a unity and harmony that, as real, 
are understood to imply a single Being, and to include the consum- 
mation of the main tendencies of our nature. The contradictions 
of the first book are not solved, but all differences are “transmuted” 
in the Absolute in truly Spinozistic fashion. As Mr. Bradley cannot 
free himself from his Spinozistic logic, the Hegelian passages have 
the air of more or less inconsequent disclaimers in a book which 
expresses an essentially Brahmanic attitude of mind. Yet the author 
has rendered an important service to Philosophy in recognizing that 
the Power, which encompasses all our lives, is itself a living fact. 
Mr. Bradley's attempt, however, to construct the nature of an Abso- 
lute experience as such, proves an unexpected vindication of the 
real strength of the Hegelian position. Since we have no predicates 
save those drawn from our own experience, the attempt to determine 
the Absolute, so far as it is something more than this experience, 
necessarily throws us back on the purely indeterminate, and we drift 
easily enough into the doctrine of the Unknowable. While the 
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Absolute is more than the finite, the latter is not merely a vain show 
which throws no light on the real nature of things. While Mr. 
Bradley’s main thought, therefore, possesses importance as emanci- 
pating us from the narrow humanism of a dogmatic Hegelianism, one 
result of his book will be to foster a wise Agnosticism in regard to 
the life of the Absolute-for-itself. Human experience, not as the 
Absolute bodily, but as constituting the only accessible and authentic 
revelation of its nature to us, is the true subject-matter of philoso- 
phy, and here the doctrine of Degrees is the fundamental answer to 


our problem. Davip Irons. 


The Metaphysics of the Time-process. By F. C. S. ScHiccer. 
Mind, XIII, pp. 36-46. 


A leading Hegelian has recently confessed in Afind, that an “ un- 
known synthesis” is required to reconcile the truth of the Dialectic 
with the reality of the process in Time, and that at present they 
contradict each other utterly. What is the reason of this contradic- 
tion? Simply that, like all systems of abstract metaphysics, Hegel- 
ism has begun by incapacitating itself from accounting for time, 
change, and imperfection, by abstracting from the ‘thisness’ of the 
world, its individuality, change and immersion in a certain temporal 
and spatial context, in order to reach eternal and universal concepts. 
From such a basis it is absurd afterwards to expect a rational expla- 
nation of characteristics of the world which had been dismissed as 
irrelevant. And for this reason no system of abstract metaphysics 
can ever account for the Time-process. 

I. But are such systems therefore valueless? And does entire 
skepticism follow from the denial of their ability to furnish us with 
the whole truth? For the affirmative it may be urged that the 
assumption of the existence of eternal and universal laws is shared 
by all the sciences, and that they must be involved in a successful 
attack on its metaphysical value. On the other hand, the abstrac- 
tions of metaphysics exist as explanations of the concrete facts of 
life, and not the latter as illustrations of the former, and so their 
usefulness would not be destroyed by a refusal to recognize their 
ultimateness. And secondly, the practice of science does not sup- 
port the abstractions of metaphysics. For in science the abstract 
‘laws’ are always verified by a reference to the facts and changed 
accordingly. But, if the Dialectic of the Absolute Idea does not 
accord in its results with the facts of life, we are not to suspect the 
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Dialectic. And, moreover, science assumes abstract laws, not be- 
cause it is blind to the particularity of the real, but because of the 
practical advantage of the assumption. We want to make predic- 
tions about the behavior of things beyond the reach of observation, 
and the assumption of the universality and eternity of law is the 
most available for the purpose. That is, the device is essentially 
methodologica/, and we may not infer that, because it is ultimate for 
science, it must be ultimate for metaphysics. Science is not con- 
cerned with ultimate explanation; it is throughout practically con- 
ditioned, and makes its fundamental assumption for the sake of 
practical ends. If, then, there be a science which forms these ends 
into a coherent system, we should look to it for an ultimate account 
of the world. And if Ethics be that science, it follows that our u/ti- 
mate metaphysic must be ethical. 

Now a metaphysic based on ethical notions would have little 
affinity for abstract universals. On the other hand, it could quite 
well conceive its practical ends as realized in and through the Time- 
process. Hence the methodological use of abstract universals in the 
science does not deny, but rather implies, that the full reality to be 
explained is the individual in the Time-process, while a mere ‘ pan- 
logism’ can never be anything but a one-sided philosophy. 

II. If philosophy can and must recognize the reality of the Time- 
process, what is its value? It may become an integral part of our 
ultimate explanation as, ¢.g., if the Becoming of the Real is ascribed 
to its struggle to attain its ultimate end. And such a metaphysic 
would stand in the same relation to the Historical Method, to the 
explanation of phenomena by their Azsfory, as the metaphysic of 
abstract ideas stands to their explanation by universal laws. It 
would be the expression of the Historical Method in its final form, 
and yet be able to employ the method of abstraction, whereas to the 
latter the Historical Method must ultimately be foolishness. And 
so it alone can yield a philosophy of Evolution, if by Evolution is 
meant the fact that there is a development of the world in Time. 


AUTHOR. 


The Doctrine of Auta. C. Liroyp Morcan. Monist, III, 2, 
pp. 161-175. 


The article is an exposition and criticism of a somewhat abstruse 
article “On the Relation between Natural Science and Ontology” 
by Dr. Johnstone Stoney in the “ Scientific Proceedings of the Royal 
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Dublin Society” (Vol. VI, Pt. IX, p. 475, 1890). The phenomenal 
object is a product of mental synthesis, a “syntheton.” Hence it 
cannot be regarded as the cause of the perceptions, or “ tekmeria,” 
which go to its synthesis. Now the “tekmeria”’ are states of con- 
sciousness ; they may be representation of something outside me, but 
they are also vea/ existences. While they last, they are “ auta,” the 
very things themselves. They belong to that class of real existences 
which, since they are woven into the tissue of minds, are termed 
“egoistic auta.”” Their changes are produced by “ sense-compelling 
auta.” Nature is the totality of phenomenal objects ; but, corre- 
sponding to each phenomenal object, or * protheton,” there is an 
“auta-object,” or “antitheton.” The totality of “antitheta” con- 
stitute the universe. Minds constitute the “egoistic” part of the 
universe, while “ sense-compelling auta”’ go to form the rest. The 
“sense-compelling universe” is like a great machine, of which the 
“tekmeria”’ are merely the shadows. Of course the laws of the 
movements of the machine are the real laws of the universe, but 
these are inaccessible to science. All is different, however, when 
we turn to the only field of observation accessible to us in which we 
are dealing directly with “ auta.” My thoughts are “auta,” and in 
my mental operations I find some few instances of causes producing 
effects, c., where cause and effect are both thoughts (as distinct 
from perceptions). Since we thus find the relation of cause and 
effect in the small part of the universe directly accessible to us, we 
may fairly assume its occurrence in all parts of the universe. The 
minds of sentient beings are specialized specks of a vast ocean of 
thought. ‘The laws of the universe are the laws of thought. — Now 
Stoney says: “An ‘auto’ is a thing that really exists, and in no wise 
depends on the way we, human minds, may happen to regard it.” 
And again: “My own thoughts . . . are ‘auta’ so long as they 
last.” ‘There is no evidence that my thoughts are “auta.” It is 
only by abstraction that we can distinguish between consciousness 
and its object. Both are “real,” but neither is “autic.” It is 
phenomenal nature which constitutes the real universe. Of its 
“autic” shadow, if there be one, we know nothing. Scientific 
monism regards the conscious organism as one and indivisible, the 
product of an evolution which has at once a physical and a psychic 
aspect. E. A. 
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Renan: Dieu et la nature. Gasrier S&AILLES. Rev. de Mét., 

Il, 4, pp. 385-403. 

The history of religion, according to Renan, gives us God as meta- 
physics cannot do, since religion, instead of arguing, seizes upon 
the real presence of the divine in the soul. But how do we pass 
from the idea of God, which is all that history gives us, to God 
himself? Renan answers this by linking the history of man and 
that of nature in one grand whole. Then God cannot be in man’s 
spirit without already being in the world. ‘The different sciences 
interpret the diverse moments of one history, the natural sciences 
being the steps that lead to the moral sciences. For the explana- 
tion of this progress an inner spring is a necessary hypothesis. This 
inner spring is God ; and conscience, including the idea of God, is 
the end of the progress. The soul is then immortal. Our destinies 
are linked to that of the universe, in which God is, and he who par- 
takes of God can no more die than God himself. Man will be 
immortal in proportion as his life is in God, This philosophy, 
though brilliant, is superficial. Looked at from without, progress is 
a purely mechanical evolution under the law of the conservation of 
energy. Whence, then, the teleology that dominates Renan’s hier- 
archy of phenomena? By what right does he ascribe transcendent 
worth to man? How pass from the ideal to the real God? How 
understand the dualism and interaction of matter and idea? There 
is, however, something heroic in this attempt. In the real, Renan 
seeks the ideal, and in the world, God. M. S. Reap. 


Du rapport entre la pensée et le réel. GrorGES REMACLE. 
Rev. de Mét., II, 6, pp. 623-643. 


This article supplements a previous one by the same author, which 
was discussed by M. Fouillée. M. Remacle had urged that states of 
consciousness cannot be exact objects of knowledge, and hence that 
psychology is not a science. Regarding the difference as purely 
verbal, he assents to M. Fouillée’s objection that the subject, al- 
though changing by becoming self-conscious, is yet not absolutely 
different. The transformation is an enrichment, but for science the 
earlier state has the perfection of truth, while the transformed one 
has the imperfection of illusion. To the objection that scientific 
knowledge, if it can only seize temporal relations, need not be abso- 
lutely exact, the author responds that here it is obliged to create 
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rather than seize relations, since the terms to be related are not per- 
manent and stable, but in flux. These self-made relations are objec- 
tified, and considered applicable to external things. This raises the 
question whether knowledge of the objective is inferior, equal, or 
superior to that of the object. Transcendentalism and ordinary 
realism agree that things possess a reality superior to that of states 
of consciousness. M. Remacle holds, however, that knowledge is 
an action, and truth does not signify conformity to a model of 
superior reality. ‘This double existence of ghostly mental states 
and real things is inconceivable. What zs that diminished reality 
which the Realist ascribes to ideas? The opposing conception, 
which attributes to reflective thought a value in itself, is charged 
with upsetting science and practical life by transcendent illusionism. 
As regards science, this view is no more disturbing than any other 
form of idealism. It ascribes to knowledge a cosmic value, since 
the annihilation of thought would be the annihilation of existence. 
It causes science to be considered under another aspect, and changes 
the interpretation to be placed upon it, but that is legitimate. The 
positive affirmations which constitute science remain unshaken. As 
regards practical life, M. Fouillée asks: “ Are you then my creation ?” 
The author replies: “In so far as I know you as such or such, I 
must create you as such or such. Whether and how you exist in so 
far as I do not create you, I cannot know.” Solipsism is rejected, 
not because it is absurd or demonstrably untrue, but because its 
opposite, altruistic idealism, is preferable on moral grounds. Real- 
ism is rejected as false, because our own activity gives us realities 
different from us, playing the same 7é/e speculatively and practically 
as objects imagined to be independent and yet known. 
E. L. HInMAN. 


HISTORICAL. 


Die Philosophie in Russland. Jacow Kotusowsky. Z. f. Ph., 
CIV, 2, pp. 178-220. 


Two names require to be mentioned as forming the dividing line 
between the Positivistic and the anti-Positivistic tendency, 77z., K. 
Kawélin (1818-1885), whose one aim was the reconciliation of Ideal- 
ism and Realism, and Nicholas Grot (since 1886 Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Moscow), who in his early works is 
under the undoubted influence of Positivism and of Spencer. He 
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denies the possibility of metaphysics, and asserts that Psychology 
has to be made experimental. With the codperation of the Moscow 
Psychological Society he edits a Philosophical Review (Questions of 
Philosophy and Psychology). Between 1870 and 1880 a reaction set 
in against Positivism, when W. Ssolowjéws published his Critigue 
of Western Philosophy against Positivists, in which he mingled theos- 
ophy with the teachings of Schelling and Hegel. L. Lopatin, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Moscow, by a thorough-going analysis of 
Empiricism, endeavors to show the need of metaphysic. He is fol- 
lowed by Prince S. Trubetzkof, Privat-Docent in Moscow, who in 
his recent work Afetaphysics in Ancient Greece shows the past and 
present necessity of metaphysic to science and human reason. N. 
Debolsky follows Kant in his doctrine of knowledge. A. A. Kosléw 
at first favored Positivism, but of late he has maintained the inde- 
pendence of philosophy, the problem of which, according to him, is 
to build up a consistent world-view from the starting-point of science. 
His philosophy shows a strong tendency toward that of Leibnitz, as 
does also that of P. E. Astafjew, who died in 1893. Prince D. N. 
Zértelen edited from 1890 to 1892 the Russian Review. He starts 
from a criticism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann. A. J. Wwedeérsky, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of St. Petersburg, is a 
Neo-Kantian, as is also A. Woléjusky, the author of numerous 
treatises on Kant and Spinoza. The founder of Russian Theism is 
Golubinsky (1797-1854). The Idea of the Infinite is for him the 
first and immediate principle of all knowledge. According to P. D. 
Jurkewilschs, philosophy must proceed from the Idea. Other theists 
are Linitsky, Nikanor, and Karpow. Of the separate branches of 
Philosophy, Psychology has received special attention. The first to 
call attention to it as an experimental science was a pupil of Lotze’s 
—Weadislawlew (1840-1890). Other names in Psychology are, 
Ssnegirjéw and Ssuirnow. N. N. Lange, Professor in the University 
of Odessa, devotes himself exclusively to Experimental Psychology. 
Count Tolstoi “has forced society to subject the moral and religious 
bases of life to a thorough-going examination.” Thus, all the west- 
ern philosophic tendencies have had their influence on the thought of 
Russia. This receptivity, however, has not yet resulted in any great 
originality. Only in the last few years have any thinkers ap- 
peared who are distinguished for depth and power of thought. An 
original philosophy yet continues a dream. The bright days for 
philosophy have not dawned as yet among the Russians. 
J. A. MacVANNEL. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Geschichte der neueren deutschen Psychologie. By Max Dessorr. Bd. 1. 
Von Leibniz bis Kant. Berlin, C. Duncker, 1894. — pp. xiii, 427 + indices 
of pp. 12. 


The question set for the Miloczewski prize in 1888, by the Royal Prus- 
sian Academy of Sciences, ran as follows: “Die Entwickelung der 
deutschen Psychologie in der Periode, welcher annahernd durch den 
Tod von Christian Wolff und das Erscheinen der Vernunftkritik von 
Kant begrenzt wird, soll dargelegt werden, und es soll besonders der Ein- 
fluss dieser psychologischen Arbeiten auf die Ausbildung der Aesthetik 
unserer klassischen Litteraturepoche festgestellt werden.” The question, 
unattractive as it would be to a constructive mind, was a good one for the 
reason that it could be finally answered. The essayist would be obliged 
to make a detailed survey of the wilderness of eighteenth century literature, 
to draw boundary lines, to define the limits of the ‘classical epoch,’ to dis- 
entangle psychology from its various settings, —in short, to do a number 
of things requiring erudition, patience, and the knack of classification, but 
not needing originality. 

Two essays were ‘ preisgekrént,’ those of R. Sommer, and of the author 
of the work now under review. Sommer’s work was published in 1892, 
under the title: Grundsziige einer Geschichte der deutschen Psychologie 
und Aesthetik von Wolf-Baumgarten bis Kant-Schiller. It treated the 
question by what may be called the personal method, —its chapters, ze., 
are named after particular men instead of bearing a conceptual rubric. 
This personal exposition occupies some 430 pages, which are followed by 
a short appendix of ten pages, summing up in fifty propositions the writer's 
“ Yeitsatze fiir die weitere wissenschaftliche Behandlung jener Zeit.” Des- 
soir, on the other hand, has combined his essay with the results of an 
investigation into the history of psychology, undertaken as a preliminary 
to the writing of a psychological system. The present volume is the first 
of a proposed three-volumed work ; the second will deal with the period 
beginning with Kant’s A’rit/k, and ending with the Hegelians; the third 
will treat of psychology from Herbart to the present time. Its method is 
partly personal and partly factual. Chapters I and II of this installment 
deal with the psychologists from Leibniz to Kant, prior to the publication 
of the Xvitik,; Chapter 111, with the system of psychology constructed by 
them. There is a Chapter IV, entitled “ Effects of this Psychology,” — but 
it is little more than an appendix. 
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Any contribution to the history of psychology is welcome. We have, 
of course, many such contributions in the better histories of Philosophy, as 
well as the special works of Carus (1808) and Harms (1878), the first 
volume of Siebeck (1880-84), and a comparatively large number of mono- 
graphic studies. Both Sommer and Dessoir have a right to our gratitude. 
But it cannot be said of either of them that the Academy question is finally 
answered by their books; and this is the more regrettable since, as said 
above, a patient worker of quite second-rate ability might have covered the 
ground once and for all, saving the student a vast amount of labor which 
is now still necessary. 

Dr. Dessoir, as his foot-notes show, has looked at an enormous number 
of eighteenth century books and periodicals, and has utilized all the best 
sources of information concerning them. Nevertheless, his treatment, in 
the main, gives the impression of superficiality. His knowledge of the 
subject, however, is so much greater than my own, that I am not able to 
give data in justification of the impression except in salient instances. 1 
will mention only the sections on Leibniz, Wolff, and Kant. Leibniz is dis- 
missed in seven pages; Wolff in fourteen; Kant is left unmentioned in 
Chapter II (1750-1780), to be dealt with in seventeen pages at the end of 
Chapter 1V. Wolff has come off, perhaps, the worst of the three, — and 
this is the less excusable as he is the least well known. But the misplace- 
ment of Kant also means a serious defect of historical perspective. 

Chapter III — the System of Psychology — is valuable for reference ; but 
its value is impaired by the fact that it is written from the point of view of 
theory. For it is nothing more than a theory of the author that there 
was a system, that is, one system of psychology during this period. It is 
true that the exposition of this half of the book can be checked, to a large 
extent, by back-reference to Chapters I and II ; and it is true that if the 
personal and the factual methods had been followed out in detail, the 
never-satisfied critic would probably have complained of needless repetition. 
Moreover, there are sufficient indications in the chapter itself that the 
thread of ‘the system’ grows, now and again, dangerously slender. Still 
the title is misleading, and I have found passages in which the interpreta- 
tion seems to be forced into agreement with it. 

Chapter IV discusses the relations of ‘this psychology’ to epistemology, 
aesthetics, medicine, ethics, and the philosophy of right, paedagogy, Ledens- 
auffassung (the doctrine of temperaments, physiognomy, and occultism), 
and — Kant: all intit pp. Aesthetics gets the lion’s share— 31 pp.— 
in this appendix; but as these pages can hardly represent the aesthetic 
part of the original prize-essay, we must suppose that the author has elimi- 
nated this side of his work, perhaps for separate publication. The book 
would be a useful one. 

There can be no doubt that this History must find a place upon the 
shelves of the working psychologist’s library. And, in face of the monoto- 
nous and laborious task which the penning of Vol. I must have set the 
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author, thanks would seem to be more in place than fault-finding. Only 
the general feeling of unsatisfactoriness remains, and it is the critic’s duty 
to give expression to it.! E. B. T. 


Comte, Mill, and Spencer. An Outline of Philosophy. By Joun 
Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. Glasgow, James MacLehose and 
Sons ; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. vii, 302. 


“ By the use of a double title I have tried to indicate that my aim in this 
little work has been at once critical and constructive. The philosophical 
creed which commends itself to my mind is what in the text I have called 
Intellectual Idealism, by which I mean the doctrine that we are capable of 
knowing Reality as it actually is, and that Reality when so known is abso- 
lutely rational. . . . The general proof of Idealism must consist in showing 
that, while the determination of Reality by such categories as coexistence, 
succession, and causality, is capable of vindication so long as it is not regarded 
as ultimate, it becomes false when affirmed to be final, and that we are com- 
pelled at last to characterize existence as purposive and rational. There are 
various ways of enforcing this view. ‘The method which I have followed 
here is to attempt to show that the ideas which lie at the basis of Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Biology, Psychology and Ethics, Religion and Art, are 
related to each other as developing forms or phases of one idea — the idea 
of self-conscious Reason. But, partly out of respect for their eminence, and 
partly as a means of orientation both for myself and the students under my 
charge (for whom this Outline was originally prepared), I have examined 
certain views of Comte, Mill, and Spencer — and also, I may add, of Darwin 
and Kant — which appear to me inadequate” (from the author’s Preface). 
After discussing in Chapters I and II, respectively, the Problem of Philos- 
ophy, and the Philosophy of Auguste Comte, Professor Watson devotes five 
chapters to the Philosophy of Nature. Under this heading he treats in 
order, Geometry, Arithmetic and Algebra, the Physical Sciences, Biological 
Science, and the Relations of Biology to Philosophy. A single chapter is 
devoted to the Philosophy of Mind, or Psychology, followed by three on 
Moral Philosophy — dealing again with the Idea of Duty, the Idea of Free- 
dom, the Summum Bonum, and the Philosophy of Rights. The concluding 
chapter, entitled “ Philosophy of the Absolute,” is occupied with the high- 
est products of the self-conscious Reason — Religion and Art. 

Review will follow. J. E. C. 


1 The rangez, which the author marks with a note of interrogation on p. 164 
(note 2, citation from Fénelon), would now be written rangés.—So A. Doring, 
Zeitschr. f. Psych. u. Phys. d. Sinnesorg., viii, p. 115. Déring’s judgment of the 
whole work is very similar to that given above, and is supported by much illus- 
trative detail. The present notice was written before the number of the Zestschr. 
containing Déring’s review had reached me. 
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Philosophy of Mind. An Essay on the Metaphysics of Psychology. 
By GeorGE TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univer- 
sity. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.— pp. xiv, 414. 


This volume may be regarded as a continuation of Professor Ladd’s 
series of works on Psychology. As his readers are well aware, he has 
always maintained that a comprehensive treatment of mind, even from the 
point of view of scientific psychology demands a partial consideration, at 
least, of the metaphysical assumptions upon which the science is based. 
“This science, which as a scéence must ever remain chiefly descriptive, 
starts many inquiries regarding the real nature and relations to the external 
world, and especially to the body, of that subject of all the phenomena 
which we are accustomed to call the mind” (p. ix). These inquiries would 
lead an author too far afield when actually engaged in describing the con- 
crete phenomena of mind, and are therefore brought forward in a separate 
volume. Even here, however, we find that not all but only a more or less 
arbitrary selection of the metaphysical questions suggested by the empirical 
science of psychology, have been treated. To deal with them all would be 
almost to cover the whole sphere of philosophical study. The volume has 
twelve chapters, as follow: Chapters I and II, Psychology and the Philos- 
ophy of Mind; III, The Concept of Mind; IV, The Reality of Mind; V, 
The Consciousness of Identity and So-called Double Consciousness ; V1, The 
Unity of Mind; VII and VIII, Mind and Body; 1X, Materialism and 
Spiritualism; X, Monism and Dualism; XI, Origin and Permanence of 
Mind; XII, Place of Man’s Mind in Nature. 

A review of the work will appear in an early number. lL. EC 


Logic. By Dr. Curistopn Sicwart, Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Tiibingen. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Trans- 
lated by HELEN Denby. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — Vol. I, pp. xii, 391; vol. VIII, pp. 584. 


The appearance in an English dress of the new and enlarged edition of 
Sigwart’s Legi# so soon after its publication in Germany, is a matter of 
congratulation. It is also exceedingly fortunate that the English edition 
has been produced by the coéperation of author and translator, and 
can carry with it the assurance of the former that “it is completely free 
from misunderstanding, and represents everywhere as exactly as possible 
the original text.” The first volume deals with the judgment, concept, 
and inference, “adhering as closely as possible to the traditional form 
of the science.” In the second volume the author discusses the presup- 
positions from which scientific investigation starts, and the methods and 
aims within particular provinces of investigation. Besides the general 
theory of induction, the volume contains important chapters on the statistical 
method and the calculation of probabilities, and on the methodological 
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principles of historical, ethical, and psychological investigation. Dis- 
cussions of this character should commend the book to workers in these 
departments, and to others who are primarily interested in the practical 
applications of logic, rather than in the philosophical theory. 

Review will follow. J.E.C. 


The Elements of Ethics. By James H. Hystop, Ph.D. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. — pp. vii, 467. 


In this work the author has attempted only to deal with the theoretical 
problems of Ethics. The method employed is a careful analysis of its 
fundamental conceptions and theories. As an introduction to the questions 
of present day interest, the second chapter is occupied with the history and 
development of ethical philosophy from the time preceding Socrates to the 
close of the period represented by Hume in England and Kant in Germany, 
only representative men being chosen for the purpose. We thus ascertain 
the large number of problems that have slowly accumulated in the progress 
of ethical speculation. The third chapter points out how ethical questions 
are affected, first, by the various conceptions entertained respecting such 
terms as virtue, good, right and duty, and, second, by confusion as to the 
nature of the motives to morality. Under this last topic a careful discussion 
is given respecting impulse, instinct, and reason, with a view to getting 
some general meaning for them which will be consistent and useful. In 
common usage the first two fluctuate between conscious and unconscious 
influences. ‘This position must be abandoned if the terms are to have any 
place in morality, which must necessarily be purposive. Hence impulse is 
treated as a tendency to adjustment with the changes of environment, and 
so is irregular; instinct, as an organic tendency to action, requiring a fixed 
environment for its adjustment; and reason as adjustment to both the fixed 
and changing elements of environment. Impulse and instinct, as uncon- 

_ scious forces, are excluded from consideration. 

_ The fourth chapter discusses at considerable length the freedom of the 
will, and is based, first, upon a radical distinction between freedom and 
responsibility, and, second, upon three distinct conceptions of freedom, 
namely, liberty or physico-political freedom (exemption from external re- 
straint), spontaneity or subjective causation, and velleity or the capacity for 
alternative choice. The latter is the only real problem in the question, but 
in the controversy is often confused with the others. The object of the 
whole discussion is to secure a basis for corrective punishment as distinct 
from prevention, and to show the limitations to be placed upon responsi- 
bility while freedom (velleity) may remain intact. 

The subject of conscience is treated in two ways. The mature and the 
origin of it are separated from each other as different problems. The posi- 
tion taken in the first question is that conscience is not any unique or simple 
function of the mind, but simply the whole mind occupied about a certain 
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object. It differs from the organ of knowledge only by its contents, and 
not in the kind of mental elements concerned. This enables us to discuss 
its evolution without considering it a simple function unique in kind, and 
thus asserting with Spencer that it is evolved out of that which contains 
none of it. The theories of morality are discussed with reference to a 
reconciliation of those which are most directly opposed to each other. 
The relation of religion and morality is stated so as to distinguish between 
the ground and the sanctions of the latter, religion being one of the sanc- 
tions of morality, but not its ground. The chapter on rights and duties 
endeavors to obtain an ethical basis for rights, so that duty will not be a 
mere correlate of that which does not imply an obligation in the subject 
other than the rights of neighbors. AUTHOR. 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race. Methods and Processes. 
By JAmMes BALpwin, M.A., Ph.D. New York and London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. ix, 488. 


In writing this book I have had rather conflicting aims. It was begun 
as a series of articles reporting observations on infants, published in part 
in the journal Science, 1890-1892. In the prosecution of this purpose, 
however, I found it necessary constantly to enlarge my scope for the enter- 
tainment of a widened genetic view. This came to clearer consciousness 
in the treatment of the child’s imitations, especially when I came to the 
relation of imitation to volition, as treated in my paper before the London 
Congress of Experimental Psychology in 1892. The farther study of this 
subject brought what was to me such a revelation of the genetic function 
of imitation that I then determined — under the inspiration, also, of the 
small group of writers lately treating the subject — to work out a theory of 
mental development in the child, incorporating this new insight. 

This occupied my thought, and was made the topic of my graduate 
Seminar in psychology at Princeton, in 1893-94, the result being the con- 
viction that no consistent view of mental development in the individual 
could possibly be reached without a doctrine of the race development of 
consciousness. . . . 

My final arrangement of chapters presents, when a patient reader is in 
front of the page, a fair degree of reason, I think. The earliest chapters 
(1 to V1) are devoted to the statement of the genetic problem, with reports 
of the facts of infant life and the methods of investigating them, and the 
mere teasing out of the strings of law on which the facts are beaded — the 
principles of Suggestion, Habit, Accommodation, etc. These chapters have 
their own end as well, giving researches of some value, possibly, for psy- 
chology and education. They serve their purpose also in the progress of the 
book, as giving a statement of the central problem of motor adaptation. 
Chapter V gives a detailed analysis of one voluntary function, Handwriting. 
Then follows the theory of adaptation, stated in general terms in Chapters 
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VII and VIII; and afterwards comes a genetic view in detail (Chapters IX 
to XV1) of the progress of mental development in its great stages, Memory, 
Association, Attention, Thought, Self-consciousness, Volition. So the whole 
is a whole, the theory resting upon an induction of facts (put before it) and 
supported by the deduction of facts (put after).... There are certain other 
great provinces, besides, which I find capable of fruitful exploration with 
the same theoretical principles. Of course, genetic psychology ought to 
lay the only solid foundation for education, both in its method and its re- 
sults. And it is equally true, though it has never been adequately realized, 
that it is in genetic theory that social or collective psychology must find 
both its root and its ripe fruitage. We have no social psychology, because 
we have had no doctrine of the socius. We have had theories of the ego 
and the a/ter; but that they did not reveal the socius is just their condem- 
nation. So the theorist of society and institutions has floundered in seas 
of metaphysics and biology, and no psychologist has brought him a life- 
preserver, nor even heard his cry for help. These aspects of the subject I 
hope to take up in the same modest way in another work, already well 
under way, to bear the same general title as this volume, but to be known 
by the sub-title /zterpretations: Educational, Social and Ethical, in con- 
trast with the A/ethods and Processes, by which this book is described more 
particularly on the title-page. It will endeavor to find a basis in the natural 
history of man as a social being for the theory and practice of the activities 
in which his life of education, social coéperation and duty involves him. 
AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Natural Rights; A Criticism of Some Political and Ethical Concep- 
tions. By Davin G. Rircnig, M.A., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of St. Andrews; late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 
College, Oxford; Author of ‘ Darwin and Hegel,’ etc. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. xvi, 304. 


In his preface the author explains that three years ago he began to write 
a paper on “ Natural Rights,” which has grown into the present volume. 
At first he feared that he might be “ occupied in slaying the already slain,” 
but later he became convinced that the theory was at least still capable of 
mischief. Though disclaimed by almost all our careful writers on politics 
and ethics, it yet remains a commonplace of the newspaper and the plat- 
form. Professor Ritchie has “ attempted to regard the theory in the light 
of its historical significance.” Part I treats of the “Theory of Natural 
Rights”; Part II, of “ Particular Natural Rights.” In the appendix are 
reprinted several political documents, American and French, referred to in 
the body of the work. Review will follow. E. A, 
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The following books have also been received : 


The Republic of Plato. The Greek text edited, with notes and essays. By 
B. Jowett and Lewis CAMPBELL. Three volumes. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. xv +490 + 356+ 512. 

Dogmatic Theology. By W.S.T.SHEDp,D.D. Vol. III. New York, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1894. — pp. iv, 528. 

Institutional Ethics. By MARieETTA Kies, Ph.D. Boston, Allyn & 
Bacon, 1894. — pp. iv, 270. 

Genesis and Semitic Tradition. By Joun D. Davis, Professor of Semitic 
Philology and Old Testament History in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, N.J. New York, Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1894. — pp. v, 150. 

Ideals and Institutions, Their Parallel Development. Thesis presented 
at the University of Minnesota for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
By Joun ERNEST MERRILL. Hartford, Conn., Hartford Seminary Press, 
1894. — pp. 175. 

The Gospel of Buddha. By Paut Carus. Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1894. — pp. xiv, 275. 

Geschichte des Idealismus. Von OTTO WILLMANN, Professor der Philo- 
sophie und Padagogik an der deutschen Universitat in Prag. Erster Band. 
Braunschweig, Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1894. — pp. ix, 696. 

Philosophie und Erkenntnistheorie. Von Lupwic Busse, Privatdozenten 
der Philosophie an der Universitat Marburg. Erste Abteilung. Leipzig, 
S. Hirzel, 1894. — pp. xxii, 288. 

Logik und Noetik. Von Dr. GEORG HAGEMANN, Professor der Philo- 
sophie an der Akademie zu Minster. Freiburg (im Breisgau), B. Herder, 
1894. — pp. 215. 

Science et conscience. Par HENRI KLEFFER. Tome II: Esprit de la loi. 
Paris, Alcan, 1894. — pp. 419. 

La vie sociale, la morale, et le progrds. Essai de conception expéri- 
mentale. Par Dr. JULIEN PioGeR. Paris, Alcan, 1894.— pp. 256. 

La logique sociale. Par G. Tarpe. Paris, Alcan, 1895.—pp. xiv, 
464. 

Théorie de ondulation universelle. Essais sur \'évolution. Par BASILE 
Conta. Traduction et notice biographique par D. Rosetti Tescanu. Paris, 
Alcan, 1895. — pp. xxii, 216. 

Les gaspillages des sociétés modernes. Contribution a l'étude de la ques- 
tion sociale. Par J. Novicow. Paris, Alcan, 1894. — pp. x, 344. 

Die Konfessionen Augustins und Rousseaus. Vortrag. Von P. Curist, 
Professor an der Universitat Ziirich. Ziirich, F. Schulthess, 1894. — 


pp. 28. 
Eros und Erkenntnis bei Plato. Von Cart BoetTicHER. Berlin, R. 


Gaertner, 1594. — pp. 24. 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. Vol. 11, no. 3, pt. 11. London, 


Williams & Norgate, 1894. — pp. 99-174. 
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NOTES. 


CRITICISMS OF Mr. BRADLEY’s APPEARANCE AND REALITY. 


ALTHOUGH in all probability Mr. Bradley’s book will not be free from crit- 
ical attention for some time to come, yet the first burst of criticism may be 
regarded as over. It seems a fitting time, therefore, to attempt to ascertain 
what results have emerged, especially since the two articles by Professor 
Seth! round off the whole controversy up to the present point. 

Mr. Alfred Sidgwick’s protest against the way in which skepticism is 
treated in Appearance and Reality, naturally comes in for consideration at 
the beginning. This critic maintains (J/ind, July, 1894) that the skeptic, 
who knows what he is about, does not affirm that “ Reality is such that our 
knowledge cannot reach it.” He asserts nothing but his desire to know 
what an assertor means when he makes a statement about Reality, and 
what he has done to guard against error. If this be so, then we are all, it 
is to be hoped, true skeptics, and doubtless the distinction between the 
‘skeptics’ and their opponents is to be found, not in any essential difference 
in method, but in the way in which the method common to both is applied. 
The ‘skeptic’ is so overwhelmed with the difficulty of guarding against error 
that he cannot advance. His opponent, while aware of the general possi- 
bility of error after all is done, prefers to take the risk and go on, “ because 
the adventure suits him.” At the same time, while he may question the 
taste of the individual who prefers to hug the consciousness of human lia- 
bility to err to the exclusion of everything else, he is not justified in declar- 
ing that the latter holds an intellectually indefensible position. Here 
Mr. Sidgwick scores, I think, not only against Mr. Bradley, but against 
others who attempt to deal with skepticism in a summary way. 

In dealing with what is more properly characteristic in the book, we will 
at first follow the lead of Mr. Ward, referring to other writers as occasion 
demands. As a skeptical inquiry into first principles, this work, according 
‘to Mr. Ward (A/ind, January, 1894), is of the highest value. If the author 
intended merely to throw doubt on our preconceptions, he has been eminently 
successful. He is too subtle, however, for constructive breadth. The tools 
he must use in the second book are destroyed in the first. This is due to 
the fact that all phenomena are regarded as infected with the same contra- 
diction, in that they all involve a union of the One and the Many. It is 
therefore impossible to apply the notion of Degrees of Truth and Reality. 
If all appearances are equally contradictory, all are equally incapable of 
aiding us to get nearer to the ultimate nature of Reality. Though Mr. 
‘Bradley insists on the fact of degrees, the method of the first book pre- 
cludes the application of this principle. The doctrine in question must 

1 Contemporary Review, Nov. and Dec., 1894. Summarized on page 219 of 
the present issue. 
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therefore be regarded as ruled out of the system by its predominant presup- 
positions. On this point there seems a consensus of opinion, Mr. Ward 
being supported by Professor Seth and Professor McKenzie. 

Coming to details, Mr. Ward attacks the method by which the Absolute 
is reached. All that is ‘indubitably true’ is that the universe exists, and 
nothing positive can be got out of a statement of this sort. What is true in 
Mr. Bradley’s contention is purely formal, and what is more than formal is 
not beyond intellectual challenge. Mr. A. Sidgwick maintains, in this con- 
nection, that only what is tautologous is beyond doubt in any case. Pro- 
fessor Seth puts the matter more concretely. ‘A simple consideration that 
the universe exists, shows it is in some sense a harmony. Does the assertion 
that the absolute is a harmonious unity carry us beyond the fact it names, 
which is simply that the universe gets along somehow? How is the passage 
made from this to the existence of an individual perfect being? Granting | 
that the Absolute is experience, the fact that all varieties of sentient expe- 
rience coexist somehow, and are therefore in some sense compatible, does \ 
not justify the assertion of the existence of a single perfect being by whom 
this experience is felt as a whole’ (Contemporary Review, December, 1894). 

As to the identification of the Absolute with experience, Mr. Ward urges 
that from the statement, “the real=the experienced,” you cannot reach 
the conclusion, “ Reality = Experience.” This experience, further, not 
being like that of any finite individual, to say that Reality is experience 
does not seem, in Professor Seth’s opinion, greatly helpful. One might 
add that all experience must be focussed somehow, and, if the Absolute is 
experience, it must be dependent on some center which gathers it into _ ; 
a unity. Experience, in short, is not a self-subsistent fact. This charac- 
terization of the Absolute reminds one of the Hegelian identification of 
Thought and Reality. The same fundamental objection can be urged 
against the one as against the other. The net result is that the spirituality 
of the real is not put beyond question, and the author’s statements on the 
point are simply the expressions of an instinctive belief. Here Ward, Seth, ' 
and McKenzie are again at one. 

Since the Absolute is a perfect harmony including all appearances, and 
the latter are riddled with inconsistencies, something has to happen if the 
consistency of the former is to be preserved. Hence we find that the 
finite must be neutralized, blended, transmuted, etc. This, however, in 
the opinion of Mr. Ward, involves a difficulty, seeing that there is no proc- 
ess in the Absolute. Mr. Bradley replies (A/ind, April, 1894) that the 
process of transmutation is an appearance, but not therefore pure illusion. 
This is surely not a defensible position. The process cannot be partly true 
and partly false from the point of view of the Absolute. The critic, in any 
case, maintains his ground. ‘There is no process in the Absolute. The 
reblending cannot be anything for the finite centers which are transmuted 
in the process. What is it?’ (A/ind, July, 1894.) Dealing with the 
epistemological references, the same critic contends that the essence of 
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knowledge is treated as its defect, for “in the end no possible truth is quite 
true,” because it is true of Reality. Professor Seth shows that it does not 
argue an internal discrepancy in truth that all truth, however true, is not 
Reality, and traces all the trouble in this connection to the fact that Mr. 
Bradley is ruled by the old notion of abstract identity and therefore cannot 
tolerate difference anywhere. Finally, Mr. Ward raises the question : 
« How can the whole be perfect if each of its parts is not only partial, but 
defective?” Mr. Bradley replies that, unless partial constituents were defec- 
tive, they never could be elements in a system at all. In this he seems to 
have taken the word ‘defective’ in a different sense from that in which it 
was intended to be understood. Is it absolutely necessary that the parts” 
should be not merely lacking in self-subsistence, but self-contradictory and” 
at war with themselves? 

Here we may dismiss the question of evil, which has received little atten- 
tion. Mr. McTaggart, however, seems to have said all that was necessary. 
It may be true, he remarks, that what is discord from one point of view be- 
comes an element in a higher harmony. It is a fact of little concern to us, 
however, especially when we know that in the same process by which the 
discordant is transmuted, we also suffer the same fate. It is little consola- 
tion to know that evil is only partly real, if it is at all events as real as we 
are. (Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, January, 1894.) 

The treatment of the question of the self has naturally drawn forth much 
adverse comment. Professor McKenzie (A/ind, July, 1894) shows that 
Mr. Bradley never gets beyond the phenomenal, and does not take account 
of the epistemological self — that which is never an object of which we are 
aware, since it is the subject of knowledge, the focus to which experience is 
brought. This will, I think, be admitted by all. The omission seems to 
be of a piece with the identification of reality with experience or sentience. 
This again seems to depend on a confusion between knowledge in general 
and perception or feeling. Is it true that “anything in no sense felt or per- 
ceived is quite unmeaning” (Appearance and Reality, p. 145)? Without a 
self existing through changing states knowledge would be impossible. That 
this permanent focus does not show itself as part of its own content is not 
wonderful. That it does not do so, is surely no reason for rejecting it as 
unmeaning. We cannot feel or perceive that which is the condition of both 
feeling and perception, but do we not snow that it exists when we must 
infer it as a necessary condition of knowledge? The confusion indicated is 
an old one and still prevails at the present day. The arguments against the 
Unknowable are not perfectly satisfactory, just because the opponents of 
the doctrine are not wholly freed from the error on which its supporters, 
for the most part, take their stand. Probably the results would not have 
been so disastrous in the present case, if the author had not rejected the 
notion of unity in multiplicity as a contradiction. This of itself tends to 
shut him up to Presentationism, for the subject is in a sense different from 
the content it owns and unifies, and, to a man ridden by the notion of 
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abstract identity, difference is a thing to be got rid of or ignored. Professor 
Seth is the only one who has brought out clearly how great a part the old 
fallacy with regard to identity plays, here as elsewhere, in this book. Though 
in the case of the self other lines of argument come in —the lack of all 
inclusive self-sufficiency and the practical difficulty of defining what shall 
be included in the unity of the self —the real ground of rejection will be 
found in the asserted incompatibility of the One and the Many (Contemfo- 
rary Review, November, 1894). The soundness of this criticism is ren- 
dered less obvious by the way in which Mr. Bradley puts things. The 
question, he tells us, is ‘whether the self gives us an experience by which 
we can understand the way in which diversity is harmonized?’ As the 
One and the Many have already been declared to be utterly incompatible, 
to ask the self to show how those two contradictions are united is like 
asking the thief, caught red-handed, to explain how his innocence is com- 
patible with the fact that he was seen stealing. It is misleading, further, 
to be told that the self is a fact to some extent and in some sense. 
If it involve a contradiction, it cannot be a real fact in any sense or to 
any extent. If the question is not prejudged in Mr. Bradley’s mind, the 
form in which it is put renders only one conclusion possible. The answer 
is, of course, that the One and the Many are never apart except in our 
minds, and therefore do not require to be brought together. This unity 
in difference is an essential characteristic of reality. No further proof is 
required of this assertion than the fact that knowledge would be impos- 
sible without a subject identical amid changing states. We must simply 
accept the fact which Mr. Bradley stumbles over, for, as Professor Seth 
says, we cannot go beyond Reality to understand how its basal character- 
istics come to be what they are. The true view of identity is not for- 
eign to Mr. Bradley's thought, and it is almost incomprehensible that he 
should have furbished up the rusty old fallacy of abstract identity. Per- 
haps the explanation is to be found in what has been said above. He is so 
possessed with the idea that Metaphysics must uaderstand the world that 
he will accept nothing. He wants to see how Being is made. The ab- 
surdity of this does not require to be demonstrated. Instead of getting any 
principle of explanation from the real, he brands Reality as a contradiction 
because he cannot see how it comes to be what it is. He wants a principle 
to understand the ultimate principles by which the world is to be understood. 
Such a position evidently cannot be maintained, and so we find him all 
through the second book insisting that a mere inability to explain in the 
end ‘how’ a thing can be, forms no valid objection to the assertion that it 
is. If he had only thought of this in dealing with the self, the ultimate 
relation of the Absolute to its appearances might not have been so totally 
inexplicable. As Professor Royce remarks, in rejecting the categories of 
thought and self-consciousness he has rejected the only clue by which we 
can understand in any way how the finite can be related to the Infinite 
(Philosophical Review, March, 1894). How untenable the position of the 
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first book is, may be seen from another inconsistency, brought to light by Mr. 
McTaggart when he asks why the self does not get the benefit of the argu- 
ment, so much in evidence in the second book, that what is necessary and 
possible undoubtedly is. Mr. Bradley could only reply that the self involves 
unity and multiplicity, is a contradiction therefore, and hence not a possibility. 
This would lay him open to the retort that, since the Absolute and its 
appearances are in the same position as the self and its states, though the 
absolute mws¢ include the finite in all its richness, the thing is not pos- 
sible and therefore cannot be. This brings out the fact that on the principles 
of the first book the Absolute cannot in any sense comprehend the phe- 
nomenal world, and the latter must therefore be regarded as illusion. In 
proof of this we need only point to the Spinozistic tendency which manifests 
itself so decidedly despite the author’s wishes and intentions. Professor 
Seth declares that it is the prominent feature of the constructive part of the 
treatise and supports his opinion by a large number of quotations. It is 
only by inconsistency with his original principle that the author avoids 
landing in Spinozism pure and simple, but, since the first book is not 
revised in the light of the admissions made in the second, the final position 
has necessarily the nature of acompromise. The relation of the Absolute to 
its appearances is not regarded as involving a contradiction, but, the self 
being rejected, it becomes a unique and totally inexplicable fact. 

In the opinion of Professor Seth the author has done good service in 
insisting on the fact that the Absolute must not be identified with the finite 
as such. On the other hand, in going beyond this reassertion of transcend- 
ence and attempting to determine the nature of the Absolute in and for 
itself, he has fallen into the error from which Hegel delivered us. Since 
all our predicates are drawn from our own experience, the attempt to deter- 
mine the Infinite, in so far as it is more than this, leads to nothing but nega- 
tions. The inevitable result is that the Absolute comes to be regarded not 
as more but as less than the highest we know. The phenomenal world 
furnishes a genuine revelation of the Absolute to us, but what the latter 
is for itself we cannot know. Hence the most significant outcome of 
the book, according to this writer, is that it justifies a wise agnosticism with 
regard to the Absolute for itself. Stated thus, the result seems not of much 
importance, but it is the obvious which most frequently requires reassertion, 
and those who are acquainted with the doctrine of esoteric Hegelianism in 
recent years will not be apt to underrate the significance of the admission, 
made by so good a Hegelian as Professor McKenzie, that we cannot de- 
termine the applicability to the Absolute of such a category as personality, 
and have no adequate ground either for the acceptance or rejection of such a 
conception as a kingdom of concrete personalities (4/ind, July, 1894, p. 332). 
This interesting passage bears out Professor Seth’s contention that the 
outcome of the book will be to show that ‘human experience, not as the 
Absolute bodily, but as constituting the only accessible and authentic revela- 
tion of its nature to us, is the true subject-matter of philosophy.’ 

Davip IRONS. 
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The third annual meeting of the American Psychological Association 
was held at Princeton, N. J., December 27 and 28, 1894. Besides an 
Address of Welcome by President Patton, the programme contained the 
following items: J. Jastrow, Studies in Mental Anthropometry ; L. Wit- 
mer, Experiments on Mental Association ; E. B. Titchener, The Affective 
Tone of Simple Sense-impressions, and Photographs showing the Influence 
of Visual Ideas on Cutaneous Space-judgments ; J. McK. Cattell, the Dis- 
tribution of Exceptional Ability; J. G. Hume, Psychology at Toronto ; 
Brother Chrysostom, Faculty ; G. T. Ladd, Consciousness of Identity and 
so-called Double Consciousness ; C. S. Pierce, Theories of Mechanism of 
Connection of Body and Soul; J. Royce, Psychology of Imitation — pre- 
liminary note ; W. James, Unity of Consciousness — President’s Address ; 
C. A. Strong, Classification of Pleasure and Pain; H. R. Marshall, Pleas- 
ure-pain vs. Emotion ; G. H. Mead, Physiological Theory of Emotion ; D. 
S. Miller, Desire ; S. E. Mezes, Pleasure and Pain Defined; M. A. Starr, 
Muscular-sense Centers in Cortex; C. L. Franklin, Recent Advances in 
Retinal Chemistry and Physiology ; H. Griffing, Experiments on Dermal 
Pain ; E. B. Delabarre, Induced Hyperasthesia ; W. R. Newbold, Experi- 
mental Production of Hallucinations and Illusions ; T. W. Mills, Psychical 
and Physical Development of Young Criminals. 


It is reported that Professor Th. Ribot is engaged upon a Psychologie de 
Sentiment, in which he will revise and expand the views propounded in his 
recent article, Recherches sur la mémoire affective. 


Mr. J. S. McKenzie, formerly fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
‘been appointed to the Chair of Philosophy in University College, Cardiff. 


The editors of the Psychological Review announce for publication, early 
in February, the first issue of a Bibliography of Psychological Literature 
called Zhe Psychological Index, to be issued annually. The first issue 
comprises the titles of the literature of Psychology and cognate subjects in 
all languages for 1894. The index is prepared by Dr. Livingstone Far- 
rand of Columbia College, and Mr. H. C. Warren of Princeton. 


The Psychological Review also announces the founding of a series of Mon- 
ograph Supplements, consisting of longer dissertations, researches, etc., to 
be issued at intervals, as they may be presented to the editors. They will 
be numbered consecutively, and four to six numbers will constitute a vol- 
ume. The first of these Monograph Supplements is now ready. It isa 
research on Sensations from Pressure and Impact, by Dr. Harold Griffing. 
Papers for publication may be sent to Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Princeton, 
N. J. 
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